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TRUCKING 


LAN now on the grandest 
year of motoring you've ever 
had. Because — 

Stretching out ahead of you 
are glorious new highways your 
wheels have never touched. Roads 
that take you over magnificent 
new scenic routes. Roads to state 
parks and picnic grounds. Roads 
to new camp sites — lakes — and 
fishing streams. Roads that make 
your car more enjoyable — more 
useful — whether you’re traveling 
on business — or just for fun. 

BUILT FOR You! 

Many of these new highways 
will seldom be used by trucks, 
although trucks helped make 
their construction possible. In 
fact, truck taxes every month are 
enough to build 1,600 miles of 
modern roads. That’s a tremend- 








—-FROM THE NATION’S 


GIFT TO AMERICAN | 
MOTORISTS 


L600 miles of new roads 








INDUSTRY 


ous contribution. Yet trucking 
does still more. 


Trucks save you money on 
everything you eat—wear—buy! 

You save directly — because no 
other form of transportation pro- 
vides the overall speed — flexibil- 
ity —and economy —of motor 
freight. 

You save indirectly — because 
trucks make modern farming and 
modern production methods pos- 
sible—linking the assembly lines 
of factories together — reducing 
costs on farms — increasing effi- 
ciency all around. 

In the meantime — new high- 
ways —and better truck equip- 
ment—add vastly to our National 
Defense. 

Can you think of any industry 
that gives you more? 








shipping costs .. 
to you. 


families. 


meetings. Inquire— your State 





EVER KNOW THIS ABOUT TRUCKING? 


Motor freight competition has reduced all 
. reflected in lowered prices 


More and more, motorists refer to truck drivers 
as "The Gentlemen of the Highway.” a 


Trucking supports 314 million American | 


FREE MOVIE! — “Singing Wheels” — 
Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 

Motor 
Truck Association, affiliated with ATA. 
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An Important 
Safety Message! 





HERE HAVE BEEN four great 
inventions of immense importance 

to greater safety in motoring. The 

first was the Safety-Steel Body. The 


second was the Hydraulic Brake. The 
third was Safety Glass. 


The fourth, offered for the first time 
this year on the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, and Chrysler Cars exclusively, 
is a new Safety Rim Wheel. 


As every motorist knows, a flat tire 
can cause trouble when you are travel- 
ing along the road. 


This patented new Safety Rim Wheel 
is designed to prevent a tire from twist- 
ing, or crushing down into the center of 
the rim, or rolling off the wheel, in case 
of a blowout or puncture. 


With an ordinary wheel, a flat tire 
may be *‘chewed up” quickly unless the 
caris broughttoa stop ina short distance. 


The important point is, with this new 
Safety Rim Wheel, thetireis held in place 
and you have more time to slow down 
and stop your car more safely, and with 
less damage to the tire. 


Test drivers, experimenting with blow- 
outs, give glowing testimony. They say 
you are hardly conscious of having a 
blowout on either front or rear wheels 
until you slow the car down to stop it. 


This new safeguard against the effects 
ofa puncture or blowout should be good 
news to all motorists. 


Chrysler Corporation pioneered Hy- 
draulic Brakes, popularized the Safety- 
Steel Body, was one of the first users of 
Safety Glass, and is now proud to make 
this new and vastly important contribu- 
tion to greater safety in motoring. 


Safety Rim Wheels not only mean 
more safety for you and your family, but 
also for others on the road. Already, 
nearly 2,000,000 of these new Safety Rim 
Wheels are in use. 


You get Safety Rim Wheels on the 
new 1941 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 


and Chrysler Cars only—and you pay 
nothing extra for them! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE “ DE SOTO * CHRYSLER 












RECORD DEFENSE COST................ , 9 
Uncle Sam spent $19,000,000,000 to fight 
the first World War. Today’s defense pro- 
gram will require double that amount— 
about $40,000,000,000. Sounds easy on 
paper . .. but the problems being re- 
leased by this dollar deluge are nothing 
short of spectacular. Read this article and 
find out how widespread the priorities 
system may be . . . what kind of price 
regulation is in the wind . . . how much 
tax increase is in store for taxpayers. 
Read also about the chances of an un- 
controlled boom . . . what Administra- 
tion officials believe may or may not 
happen. 


BRAKE ON LABOR’S ROWG.......... P.11 
Is there any answer to the jurisdictional 
strike, which already has crippled the de- 
fense machine at vital spots? An Army 
threat settled one such strike . . . but is 
that the only answer? Here is a revealing 
presentation of some little-known factors 
which, when added up, produce a clear 
and concise picture of labor in relation to 
defense. Pertinent is an explanation of 
the attempts now being made to settle 
jurisdictional strikes. 


8 ee P.13 
Through Lauchlin Currie, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has now reported direct- 
ly to President Roosevelt on just what it 
will take in the way of arms and money 
to defeat Japan. The Chief Executive has 
pledged this nation’s help to China. Here, 
then, is a concise and authoritative report 
on what the U.S. role will be in blocking 
Japan’s expansion. 


ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT.............. P.14 
It took another world war to get Canada 
and this nation to revive the Great Lakes 
seaway and power project. The seaway 
will be a mammoth engineering job from 
the look of the map which accompanies 
the article. See what the supporters 
of the project say it will mean in the 
development of wartime and peacetime 
economy. 


THE ATLANTIC ‘SHOWDOWN’ ...... r.%S 
Mr. Roosevelt says this nation will build 
a “bridge of ships” to carry arms and food 
to Britain and her allies. Herr Hitler 
says German U-boats will sink every ship- 
load of U.S. supplies bound for Britain. 
Somebody is right . . . and somebody is 
wrong. The test will come on the high 
seas. This article does more to interpret 
the current events . . . it shows in detail 
what is being done by the United States 
to assure the “bridge” . . . shows the 


problems faced by both Washington and 
London. 
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DEFENSE HIGHWAY TO ALASKA....P. 17 
Engineers are hard at work on plans for 
the proposed highway between Seattle 
and Fairbanks, running through western 
Canada. Army and Navy heads are up to 
their necks in plans for fortifying Alaska 
through troop reinforcements and _ air 
bases. See just what is being done... 
more important, why Alaska is considered 
one of our most strategic outposts in 
present and future defense plans. 


PRESIDENTIAL DECLARATION ........ P. 2a 
It doesn’t take a historian to agree that 
the President’s “all-out” speech marked a 
high point in national and international 
affairs. Here, for the record, are the most 
salient statements made by Mr. Roosevelt. 
In black and white they tell a stirring 
story. 


AIRCRAFT: A SURVEY................0065 P. 30 
Total air supremacy will bring total vic- 
tory. This week’s Newsgram answers ques- 
tions now puzzling millions of Americans: 
What is our aircraft industry accomplish- 
ing ... what does it promise . . . what does 
it frankly admit of the problems facing it 

. what can and what cannot be done in 
mass production? Through actual plant 
survey and conference with industry lead- 
ers, the answers can now be given. A 
“must” article for every defense-minded 
citizen. 


POLICY FOR LABOR PEACE.......... P. 32 
Quiet, unassuming John R. Steelman, La- 
bor Department Conciliator, emerges as 
one of the most important federal officials 
as the national spotlight is thrown on 
mediation as a means of averting defense 
industry strikes. Here is a valuable report 
on the way in which Mr. Steelman will 
operate . . . what his relation is and 
will be to the newly appointed Mediation 
Board. 
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HOW | RETIRED ON A LIFE INCOME 


OF 5150 A MONTH 


To men of 40 who want to’ 
retire in 15 years 


_ years ago I madea 
discovery that changed my 
life. I believe it will interest you. 


“At that time, I was worried 
about myself and my future. I 
seemed to be living in a circle. 
I used to dream of being able to 
relax and enjoy life, without 
money worries. I longed for se- 
curity. 


“But dreams like that seemed 
hopeless. I wasn’t rich. I prob- 
ably never would be. Like mil- 
lions of others, I would simply 
live and work and die—spend a 
lifetime making both ends meet. 


“But that was 15 years ago. 
Now I[ have retired on a life in- 
come. I have no business wor- 
ries—my security is guaranteed. 
I can work or play, as I like. 
Each month the postman hands 
me a check for $150 and I know 
that I will receive another $150 
every month as long as I live. 


Here’s What Happened 


“My friends are envious. They 
want to know how it was pos- 
sible. How, without being rich, 
I ever managed to retire on a 
life income. The answer is sim- 
ple: When I was 40, I discov- 
ered the Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plan. 


“The minute I read about 
this Plan I realized it was just 
what I needed. It showed me 
how to get an income for life be- 
ginning in 15 years. It showed 
me how toget immediate protec- 
tion for my family in case I did 






COPYRIGHT 1941, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


not live until then. And it even 
included a disability income for 
me if, before age 55, total dis- 
ability stopped my earning 
power for six months or more. 

“Best of all, the cost of this 
Plan was within reason. In fact, 
the Plan called for far less 
money than ordinary invest- 
ment methods would require to 
get the same income. 


“Today, at the comparatively 
early age of 55, I have the 
thinzs I want—life-long security 
and freedom to do as I please. I 
can laugh at the worries that 
used to haunt me. With an in- 
come of $150 guaranteed to me 
for life, I can be sure of comfort 
and happiness in the years 
ahead.” 


This story is typical.Wouldn’t 
you like to make sure of your 
own future? Wouldn’t you like 
to find out, for yourself, how the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan works? 
You can get the facts, without 
obligation, by sending for the 
booklet offered below. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon and you will 
receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells 
about the Phoenix Mutual Plan 
and how to qualify for it. This 
booklet explains how to get a 
life income of $10 to $200 a 
month or more, starting at age 
55, 60, 65 or 70. It shows how 
the Plan can protect you against 
emergencies, and how you can 
fit the Plan to your own needs, 
large or small. Don’t delay. 
Don’t put it off. Send the cou- 
pon for your copy now. 
















Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
473 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 32- 
page illustrated book showing how to get a guaranteed 
income for life, beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 








Date of Birth 











Busi Address. 















Home Address. 






























The March of the News 
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New High for Factory Output... Shipyard 


Trailers for Defense Workers... Study of 


Government bonds. Costs of defense 
are prompting Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau to seek cash from rich and poor. 
He announced for May 1 a loan drive in 
which he will offer for sale everything 
from 10-¢ent stamps to $10,000 bonds. 
School children, their parents, and their 
parents’ bankers are asked to participate. 
Individuals are expected to invest from 
$3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 in their 
Government’s defense drive. 


* * * 


Accelerated spending. More rapidly 
than the Treasury can collect money, how- 
ever, Congress is spending it. 

Passed by the House and almost through 
the Senate is the $7,000,000,000 bill to 
generate action in lend-lease policies. 

Meanwhile, defense appropriations kept 
pace. The Senate approved a $3,447,000,000 
naval appropriation bill, while statisticians 
were adding up total projected defense 
costs to $40,000,000,000 and more. (Page 9.) 


* * * 


Taxes. Loan plans and spending feats led 
to thoughts of taxes. General Motors 
Chairman Alfred P. Sloan, scenting in- 
flation dangers, suggested higher levies on 
consumers goods, like automobiles. Treas- 
ury has yet to indorse this tax policy, still 
leans to income levies. 


* * * 


Production. Factory output broke all 
records in February, but William S. Knud- 
sen, Director of the Office of Production 
Management, still was not satisfied. In- 
dustry was advised that a 60 per cent 
increase would be required if lend-lease 
policies were to be followed through. 


* * * 


Ships. Defense plans focused on ships. It 
was reported that 50 merchant vessels 
soon would be released to carry supplies 
to Britain. 

American shipbuilders, working at ca- 
pacity, turned their attention to expansion 
as Representative Maas mentioned five 
super-dreadnaughts, each of 65,000 tons, 
for the two-ocean Navy now building. 


* * * 


Vitamins. A study of the need of Britain 
and her allies for high vitamin-and-calory- 
bearing foods was assigned to Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard and Surgeon General 
Parran. The appointments indicated a 
twofold purpose: (1) to see that the de- 


« 4 


mocracies are fed as well as armed; (2) to 
relieve America of surpluses. 


* * * 


Electric power. Utilities commanded at- 
tention after retiring SEC Chairman 
Jerome Frank announced that “we have 
definitely broken the back of the integra- 
tion problem.” Broken up, apparently, 
would be a number of holding company 
structures. (Page 34.) 

Meanwhile, power began to flow from 
Government-built Grand Coulee Dam and 
Congress was asked again by the Presi- 
dent to approve the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. (Page 14.) 


* ¥ * 


Airplanes. Airplane engine production in 
February increased to 3,470 units—clear 
evidence that defense appropriations are 
being translated into goods. (Page 30.) 


* * 


Aviation. Congress was asked by the 
President to provide $2,477,000 to enable 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
establish high-frequency radio ranges and 
radio landing systems along the nation’s 
airways. The sum was requested as a vital 
air-safety measure. 


* + 


Railroads. Another study of the railroad 
problem, this time linked with transporta- 
tion problems in general, was promised by 
the President’s appointment of Wayne 
Coy, Charles West and Nelson Smith to a 
board authorized under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940. 

Objects of the inquiry: Transportation 
capacity; fitness of trucks, railroads and 
boats for specific tasks; Federal subsidies. 


* * * 


Shipyards. Secretary Knox added to the 
shipyards’ problem by stating that British 
vessels shortly would lay in at American 
ports for repairs. (Page 15.) 


* * * 


Strikes. Labor stoppages continued to 
concern Government and business. 

The President acted to prevent them 
with a new 1l-man Mediation Board, 
headed by Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, 
University of Wisconsin president and re- 
tiring draft board head. (Page 32.) 

Meanwhile the Army was cheered by 
settlement of a prolonged strike at Wright 
Field in Ohio, and Government concilia- 








Expansion... 


Rail Problems 


tors announced threatened labor trouble at 
Ford plants might be prevented by man. 
agement-union conferences. (Page 11.) 


* * * 


Food for Europe. Nearer at hand ap 
peared an agreement to deliver some Amer. 
ican foodstuffs to starving, unoccupied 
France. The plan is to release frozen 
French funds to buy the food; to release 
French ships to carry it. 


* * * 


Farm prices. Prices for farm products 
rose along with other commodities, but 
farmers still insisted upon heavier Govern- 
ment subsidies. When the Administration 
turned a deaf ear to farm suggestions, 
Senators proposed a “farm strike” for 
farmers’ rights to “parity” prices. 


* * * 


Beef. Plans of the Administration to pur. 
chase Argentine beef for American sailors, 
thereby cementing Latin-American friend- 
ship, failed because Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace was eating duck. 

Absent from the Senate, he was unable 
to break a tie vote. Senator Russell (Dem.), 
of Georgia, announced he would demand a 
recount because his vote was not recorded. 


* #* * 


Sugar. Department of Agriculture in- 
creased sugar quotas by 235,072 tons. A 
total of 6,851,000 tons of sugar will be 
sold in American markets in 1941. Grow- 
ing demands bring consumption estimates 
to more than 7,000,000 tons. 

Most supplies will come from outside 
the country. Domestic beet producers may 


sell 1,589,101 tons; domestic cane pro 
ducers, 430,794 tons. 
* * * 


Trailers. Homes on wheels will be parked 
in greater numbers at defense sites. Farm 
Security Administration announced con- 
tracts to buy 2,035 trailers to be used a 
“stopgap” housing in seven crowded areas. 
Trailer camps will be supplied with « 
central utility building for each 60 vehicles 
Buildings will resemble those used by FSA 
in migrant camps. FSA also will buill 
dormitories for 2,900 single men, bringing 
“stopgap” units to 4,935 in nine areas. 


* *& 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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New sGquata 


Next big issue: Will or will not American aid get through to England? 

Roosevelt says that it will. Hitler says it will not. One is right. 

Hitler will use submarines, aircraft and surface raiders to back up his part 
of the argument. Roosevelt can use warships and aircraft to back up his. 

Thus: It's heading up to an early issue of convoy or no convoy. 

Reason is that Britain alone is unable to protect her shipping lanes; that 
British sea and air forces are spread too thinly over the world. Britain and U. S. 
would be something else again. Always to be remembered is the fact that the Amer- 
ican Navy represents the world's greatest unused force; that the Atlantic Fleet is 
far from negligible. 

Prospect is increasingly strong that this navy soon will have work to do. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











President's goal still is to avoid a fighting war as long as possible. 

But: This war right now is moving into its critical phase; is likely to de- 
cide Britain's fate in the weeks and months just ahead. 

Official view is this: Britain is an outpost of the United States. 
as Britain stands, war for U. S. can be avoided. If Britain falls, war will move 
this way. Consequently: This country cannot hesitate at chance taking, if chance 
taking will assure Britain's survival, will keep Hitler and Japan bottled up. 

Roosevelt, on his sea cruise, is deciding what chances to take next; what 
to do to bring more of America’s weight to bear. There is always the prospect that 
the British will need more than psychological shots in the arm to keep going. 

Hitler's spring offensive in the air and at sea is started; is to influence 
the course that America will take to fulfill her new commitment to Britain. 





So long 














It's important at this time to understand who is advising the President; who 
is helping to shape or influence decisions. 

The answer is: principally the ranking admirals and generals. The reason is: 
broad direction of U. S. policy is fixed by lend-lease. Fulfillment of that pol- 
icy calls for technical answers to specific military and naval problems. 

Otherwise: Harry Hopkins is closest and most important of the Roosevelt 
aides; is a funnel for information and ideas, but is not a policy former, is not 
an adviser on foreign policy, finance policy or business control policy. 

On foreign policy: A wide variety of influences converge on the President. 
Cordell Hull and Sumner Welles are important. But: So are military and naval in- 
telligence officers, so are American ambassadors and foreign diplomats. In the 
end, Roosevelt is his own Secretary of State. 

On finance policy: Henry Morgenthau is most important. Next to Hopkins, 
Morgenthau sees the President most often; is most successful in getting his ideas 
accepted. Yet: Roosevelt now is inclined to let Congress write its own ticket on 
taxes; is not imbued with any reform ideas in that field at present. 

On labor policy: Sidney Hillman is listened to; Phil Murray is listened to; 

















(over) 













NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


William Green is listened to. But: President Roosevelt makes up his own mind. 
On business control policy: Bernard Baruch sees Roosevelt most often; is 
most definite in his recommendations of what must be done for priority control, 
price control, boom control. Yet: Roosevelt to date is accepting few Baruch sug- 
gestions; is apparently going his own way; is inclined to let matters drift 
against the advice of Baruch and others. 
Fact is that the President is running a one-man show on policy. 





Most glaring need is for a U. S. policy toward defense industry strikes. 

Aircraft production, vital to fate of Britain and U. S., is delayed while: 
(1) workers strike to organize despite Wagner Act machinery; (2) two unions 
battle over which is to do a piece of work; (3) employers and workers argue about 
what is and what is not a closed shop. 

Army and Navy are urging a “crackdown"; are suggesting that it may be time 
to draft a few recalcitrant union leaders for military service; to commandeer a 
plant or two of recalcitrant employers. 

Catch is this: Government itself doesn't know how it could settle some of 
today's disputes; doesn't have a formula for peaceful industrial relations. 

New Mediation Board may help to solve some problems. But: Chances are that 
mediation soon will give way to direct action by the new board to settle dis- 
putes on the basis of its own findings of fact. 











A big Congress majority is swinging behind the Administration's war view- 
point; is taking the view that U. S. policy was fixed by lend-lease and now must 
be supported. 

This means: Roosevelt will have a free hand in shaping next defense moves. 
The $7,000,000,000 appropriation for lend-lease aid to Britain will be approved 
overwhelmingly. Vast outlays for Army and Navy are to be accepted with little 
question. 

Elsewhere: St. Lawrence Waterway: is in line for Congress acceptance 
through appropriation of funds to start work. Taxes: will follow orthodox lines 
in the first 1941 tax bill; will include higher income and surtax rates for in- 
dividuals, higher income and excess profits taxes for corporations, higher ex- 
cises. Gross income tax is not in the cards. Labor: Viewpoint is hardening 
against strikes in defense industries, but without prospect of legislation to 
curb. Farm parity: Higher payments to farmers very improbable. 














Best advice to businessmen is to get set for boom conditions. 

Outpouring of Government cash is immense; is pushing higher week by week. 
Prospect is that total Government outlays for year starting July 1 will be near 
$23,000,000,000; will touch off an unprecedented buying wave. 

Outlook for: New Orders: Whole 1941 defense program and lend-lease program 
is yet to reach industry. When it does, production strain will be intense. 
Prices: An upward movement is started and promises to gain momentum. Wages; 
Trend is strongly upward. Profits: Uncertain, owing to tax increases. 

Idea that this whole defense move is a flash in the pan needs to be dis- 
carded by businessmen. Large-scale production is underwritten for two, and pos-= 
sibly three, years ahead, regardless of war's turning. 














Pattern of the next phase in this war is becoming clear. It showss 
An accelerated air attack on British ports and harbors. 

An intensified attack upon shipping to and from the British Isles. 
An intense effort to soften Britain preparatory to direct attack. 
Whether or not it succeeds probably depends upon the United States. 
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COMPARE TRUCKS—Here’s a suggestion 
that’s as free as the air you breathe. And it can 
Save you some money ... maybe a lot of money! 


Buy your trucks the one-two-three way! In other 
words, before you lay your money on the line for 
any truck, look at Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


COMPARE QUALITY—Check and compare 
all important truck units. Be sure they’re the right 
quality and the right size in the truck you buy... 
built for the job... to stay on the job... to save 
you money! 


DEPEND ON DODGE 
$ob-Rated TRUCKS 


Pob-Raled MEANS: A TRUCK Zcilee 


THAT FITS YOUR JOB BECAUSE OF 
CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 
ENGINEERING 


Low-Priced Truck"B” 














They will be right in a Dodge Job-Rated truck ... 
because that’s what “Job-Rated” means .. . trucks 
built to fit the job! 


When you pay for quality, get quality . .. Dodge 
quality . . . built-to-last quality . .. in design, 
materials and workmanship. 


You don’t have to pay extra money for such a 
truck, because Dodge Job-Rated trucks are priced 
with the lowest. See your Dodge dealer now for a 
“good deal.” 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
Chassis..°500* Pick-Ups 630" 


(WITH COWL) 
Panels ..*730" 


Chassis . 595 vp Stakes . ‘740° 


(WITH CAB) 


Above prices are delivered at Detroit, Federal taxes included. 
Transportation, state and local taxes (if any) extra. All 
prices shown are for ¥/2-ton except stake model which is for 
%4-ton. 112 standard chassis and body models available. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Widespread priorities, price 
regulation, tax increases 
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In fighting the first World War, this na- 
tion spent a total of $19,000,000,000. With 
these dollars the United States built and 
equipped an army of four million. It cre- 
ated a bridge of ships to Europe that trans- 
ported and supplied an army of two million 
men fighting in France. 

For defense today, this nation already is 
prepared to spend a total of $40,000,000,- 
000. With these dollars the U.S. will pro- 
vide arms for an Army of one and one-half 
million men, and ships for a two-ocean 
Navy, in addition to $7,000,000,000 worth 
of equipment for Britain and her allies. 

Twice as many dollars are to be spent 
for defense at this time than were spent for 
war last time. 

Furthermore: Each dollar spent for de- 
fense today represents more defense units 
than each dollar spent last time. This is 
because present prices, in the terms of 
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DEFENSE COST EXCEEDING 
OUTLAY FOR WORLD WAR 


Spending of 16 Billions in Year to Bring Problems of Boom Control 


which defense plans are laid, actually are 
much lower than in 1917 and 1918. 

Or, measured in other terms: 

In the peak year of the last war, this na- 
tion spent $9,000,000,000 on its Army, at 
home and in France. It spent $2,000,000,- 
000 on the Navy in that same year. Here 
was a total of $11,000,000,000 paid out in 
wartime to support an Army in the 
trenches and a Navy fighting a war at sea. 

In the year that will start next July 1, 
this nation plans to spend $12,000,000,000 
on its Army. In the same period, it plans 
to spend $4,000,000,000 on its Navy. Here 
is to be an outlay of $16,000,000,000 for 
an Army in training and a Navy appar- 
ently out of action. If war should come, 
the dollars now being set aside for the 
Army and the Navy would increase great- 
ly in number. 

These dollars are a measure of the effort 
that the United States is prepared to make 
to get set for eventualities. 

A tendency to underestimate that ef- 
fort is apparent. It is the same tendency 
that led to the conclusion, prior to May, 
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ADMIRAL STARK AND GENERAL MARSHALL 
For the Navy—$14,500,000,000 . . . for the Army—$16,500,000,000 


1940, that this whole war was “phony.” 
It is based on the belief that the present 
phase of war may end suddenly with a 
peace that would make such vast arma- 
ment unnecessary. 

Actually: Highest officials look upon to- 
day’s armament effort as just the start 
of a long-time effort. They view the Lend- 
Lease Law as a commitment on the part 
of the United States to see the British 
through to eventual victory. They doubt 
that any early victory can be obtained by 
Britain and they hold the view that if the 
British are defeated at home the war will 
become this nation’s war and will be long 
drawn out and costly beyond any calcula- 
tions yet made. 

This means that present plans for spend- 
ing money are merely defense plans. If 
defense plans should suddenly become war 
plans then the dollar totals—and the ef- 
fort that they represent—would be stepped 
sharply higher. In round numbers, the al- 
location of dollars for the program as now 
planned is about like this: 





For the Army.............. $16,500,000,000 
For the Navy...........0. 14,500,000,000 
For the British............ 7,000,000,000 
For miscellaneous........ 2,000,000,000 


Here is $40,000,000,000 worth of de- 
fense business. Yet contracts with indus- 
try total today no more than $12,500,- 
000,000. There is now a lull in contract 
letting. Consequently, many industrialists, 
even among dollar-a-year men in Washing- 
ton, are tempted to conclude that the 
whole defense effort now is on the order 
books of industry. The fact is that indus- 
try is soon to be inundated with a volume 
of new orders greater than ever before. 
This inundation will create the problems 
and will influence the Government ac- 
tions of the period that lies ahead. 

As matters stand: 

The situation today: Cash is flowing out 
of the Treasury at the rate of $750,000,000 
a month to meet the costs of defense. Most 
of this cash is being used to get ready for 
defense production and to organize an 
Army. There is a vast program of con- 
struction of cantonments for troops and of 
plants to produce arms. Industry rapidly 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT CALLS FOR ACTION AS THE ‘‘ALL-OUT’’ PROGRAM BEGINS 
When.the cash begins to flow . . . the effect can only be imagined 


is completing its tooling up for production 
of aircraft, artillery and ammunition. The 
Navy has a whole fleet of war vessels 
under construction. 

The situation to come: What in March 
is a cash flow of $750,000,000 will be a 
cash flow of $900,000,000 by June and of 
$1,200,000,000 and higher before the end 
of 1941. The present production of 1,000 
planes a month will rise gradually to 1,500 
planes and then to 2,000. Powder produc- 
tion will be trebled. The flow of new tanks 
from the production lines to the armed 
forces is reaching impressive proportions. 
An Army of 1,000,000 men is rounding 
rapidly into shape and soon will be an 
Army of 1,400,000 men. A flow of new 
auxiliary vessels and of new warships is to 
add week by week to the strength of an 
already strong American Navy. 

By July the industry of America will be 
grinding out war materials at an impres- 
sive rate and will be turning a larger and 
larger proportion of the dollars for de- 
fense into actual fighting weapons and a 
smaller proportion into plant and equip- 
ment to produce weapons. 

Out of that vast effort is going to flow a 
whole series of problems. 

The reason why is this: During the 
period of payment of the soldiers’ bonus, 
the Federal Government poured out $600,- 
000,000 of increased purchasing power in 
2ach of two months. When that flow of 
borrowed cash started turning around in- 
side the economic system it produced the 
“boom” of 1937. Now the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to pour out an average 
of from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 a 
month for months on end. When that flow 
of borrowed cash gets in its work, the 
effect can only be imagined. 

Bernard Baruch is telling President 
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Roosevelt that the effect will be climactic, 
unless controlled—that the lid can be 
blown off prices, and there can be a mad 
scramble for goods that will bring trouble 
for industry and for Government. The 
President is slow to react to Mr. Baruch’s 
recommendations that steps be taken now 
to establish strong controls. There is a 
tendency to let nature take its course and 
to wait for a boom before establishing 
boom controls. 

Vast defense spending now under way 
is going to force: 

Priorities: In industry after industry 
there is coming to be competition between 
orders for materials to fill defense contracts 
and orders for materials to use in making 
goods for sale to the public. A vast in- 
crease in demand for materials for defense 
is going along with a vast increase in de- 
mand for materials to fill wants of con- 
sumers who have greatly expanded income 
to spend. 

As defense billions pour out to be trans- 
lated into purchasing power in the hands 
of individuals there will not be enough of 
everything to fill both the demands for 
war goods and the demands for automo- 
biles and refrigerators and houses and oth- 
er consumer goods. Events are forcing the 
Government to divert more and more com- 
modities from consumer industries into 
war industries. 

Price controls: When shortages begin to 
appear at a time when consumers have 
more money in their pockets to spend 
than they ever had before, there re- 
sults a scramble for available goods. First 
faint signs of such a scramble are appear- 
ing. The Government’s index of prices is 
pointed upward and there are White 
House advisers who believe the present 
situation corresponds to that of 1916, 


when the price rise started in the last war. 
Mr. Roosevelt still hesitates to take the 
recommendations of Mr. Baruch and of 
other advisers who urge now to 
place a ceiling above prices before the sit- 
uation gets out of hand. Rising demands 
of labor for wage increases are adding to 
the price-control problems. 

Tax increases: If industry is to be u- 
able to turn out a volume of goods that 
will meet all armament demands and the 
vastly increased consumer demands at 
the same time, price controls and _prior- 
ties alone will not solve the problem. The 
reason is that there will be a relentles 
pressure of people with money, seeking 
outlets for spending that money. A partial 
remedy lies in tax increases designed fo 
siphon off part of that purchasing power, 
relieving some of the pressure for price in- 
creases and cutting down the Treasury’ 
deficit. Congress is not yet in a mood to 
tax in a way that will reduce what other- 
wise looks like a $12,000,000,000 deficit 
for the year that begins July 1. 

This Government expects to spend neat- 
ly $23,000,000,000 in cash during the yeat 
ahead. In terms of national effort, thos 
dollars present a total nearly 25 per cent 
greater than during the peak year of th 
last war, before adjustment is made fo 
lower prices. 

It all means: Today’s defense effort i 
on a far greater scale than the war effort 
of 1917-18. People are not yet aware d 
the size or scope of defense plans that only 
now are beginning to be turned into de 
fense accomplishments. If defense should 
suddenly become war, the U.S. this tim 
would be far better prepared than last tim 
and soon could outmatch any probable 
combination of enemies in potential mill 
tary strength and in actual naval strength 
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BRAKE ON INTERUNION STRIFE 


Federal Move to Check Jurisdictional Strikes That Slow Defense 


Causes behind labor's 
quarrels, and the remedies 
that are being proposed 


The Army and Navy are taking off the 
gloves with which they have been handling 
strikes in defense industries. President 
Roosevelt’s condemnation of unjustified 
strikes and short-sighted management is 
being interpreted as a go-ahead signal on 
stronger tactics than officials heretofore 
have thought the President would approve. 

Jurisdictional strikes are the first item 
on the actionable list. To say that 
War and Navy Department officials are 
“fed up” with these stoppages is an un- 
derstatement. Officers have seen air base 
construction at a standstill because AFL 
and CIO members wouldn’t work together 
on the same project. They have waited on 
the installation of machinery in a new tank 
arsenal while two AFL unions squabbled 
over which should install the machinery. 


limits on Mediation Powers 
President Roosevelt has publicly con- 
demned this type of stoppage. Yet, as of- 
ficials read the executive order creating the 
new National Defense Mediation Board 
(see page 32) , the new agency will have no 
authority over jurisdictional disputes, con- 
troversies which employers usually are pow- 
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JOHN P. COYNE 
AFL campaign reinforced by OPM... 
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erless to settle. The President’s order ap- 
parently limits the powers of the new 
Board to disputes between employers and 
employes. It does not mention disputes 
between two or more unions, each claiming 
the exclusive right to organize a given 
class or group of workmen or to have ‘its 
members employed on a specific type of 
work. Strikes resulting from these inter- 
union rows have cost the defense program 
about 400,000 man hours so far this year. 

First public indication of the determina- 
tion of military officials to end unjustified 
strikes, by force if necessary, was public 
disclosure that Army officers were prepared 
to serve an ultimatum on American Feder- 
ation of Labor unions in Dayton, Ohio. 
These unions were refusing to permit their 
members to work on the construction of 
the $5,900,000 aviation experimental sta- 
tion at Wright Field. The reason: One sub- 
contractor working on the project is using 
workmen who belong to a rival union 
affiliated with the CIO. 

The War Department made known the 
possibility that it would take over the job 
and complete it with workmen enlisted 
through the Civil Service Commission. 
Officials assumed — correctly — that this 
threat would be sufficient to end the AFL 
strike. This stand best illustrates the ex- 
tent to which military authorities are pre- 
pared to go in order to keep defense pro- 
duction on schedule. In recent history no 
other federal agency has proposed such 
severe action to break a strike. 

The War Department’s action has raised 
several questions: Must the Government re- 
sort to force to settle jurisdictional strikes? 
Why can’t these stoppages be settled as 
are many other types of strikes, through 
mediation and arbitration? Why isn’t the 
new Defense Mediation Board given au- 
thority in these disputes? The answers 
lie deep in the history of union quarrels. 

To a union and its leaders, jurisdiction 
means the life of the organization. It rep- 
resents the union’s basic patents. Yielding 
of any jurisdiction is considered to be giv- 
ing away a union’s power over an industry 
or occupation, a concession that may weak- 
en the union’s economic strength in the 
rest of its field. Labor unions have fought 
over jurisdiction ever since the beginning 
of modern unionism. 

Disputes among the craft unions are 
traceable to the introduction of new meth- 
ods and the use of new materials in an 
industry. For example, the AFL’s Car- 


penters Union once, when wood was the 
primary building material, had undisputed 
jurisdiction in building construction. There 
was little overlapping between carpen- 
ters, plumbers, painters and bricklayers. 
The carpenters even had one class of mem- 
bership for millwrights—men who set up 
machinery, erect the shafting, install the 
belting, ete. 

When asbestos and other composition 
shingles were introduced, the Slate Roofers 
Union claimed the right to do the shin- 
gling. When linoleum began to be laid, 
the painters claimed the right to apply 
this type of finish to the floors. When 
metal door frames and window casements 
appeared, the Iron Workers Union de- 
manded that type of work for its mem- 
bers. The Machinists Union grew up to 
challenge the right of Carpenters Union 
members to install machinery. These are 
old disputes, some dating back 20 years. 

Yet the dispute between the carpenters 
and the machinists is preventing the in- 
stallation of machinery today in a new 
tank arsenal being erected in Detroit. If 
the work is given to the carpenters, other 
building trades unions will strike. If it 
goes to the machinists, the carpenters and 
those unions in Detroit that support the 
Carpenters Union will strike. The result is 
that no machinery can be installed. 

The old dispute between the carpenters 
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A. D. LEWIS 
» « » snagged when CIO entered picture 
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and the roofers erupted at Middle River, 
Md., resulting in a one-day strike at the 
new plant being constructed for Glenn 
Martin Aircraft Co. Work on the Water- 
town (Mass.) Arsenal was delayed and a 
defense housing project at Ft. Meade, Md., 
held up by the same quarrel. 

AFL-CIO rivalry is causing even more 
delays to defense. In these disputes both 
sides maintain that any compromise is a 
surrender to the rival who is fighting to 
break up an established union or prevent 
the establishment of a new one. 

A CIO union of production workers de- 
layed construction of a smelter for the 
American Zinc Smelting Co. at Joplin, 
Mo., by insisting that it would strike if 
AFL rather than CIO bricklayers were 
used to erect the furnace. The contractor 
maintained that the CIO could not furnish 
competent bricklayers for the work. 

Refusal of an AFL textile union to per- 
mit its members to work under a contract 
negotiated by a CIO union has kept the 
Utica Knitting Mills at Anniston, Ala., 
shut for almost six weeks. The CIO union 
has been certified as exclusive represent- 
ative of employes of that company. The 
Wagner Labor Relations Act forbids the 
employer to deal with the AFL where the 
CIO has established itself as the majority 
union through Labor Board election. 

In Michigan, the situation was reversed 
when members of a CIO union struck 
against five plants of the Eaton Manufac- 
turing Co. to force the employer to stop 
dealing with an AFL union that had been 
certified as the employes’ bona fide bar- 
gaining agency by the Labor Board. 

These disputes have been growing stead- 
ily in number, keeping step with the in- 
crease in unionism. Only 29 jurisdictional 
or rival union strikes were reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1930. 
This number grew slowly until, in 1939, 
labor’s family rows brought on 75 strikes. 
The next year, in 1940, the number more 
than doubled. Preliminary statistics show 
approximately 155 jurisdictional strikes 
last year, the highest number on record. 
At least a score have occurred so far this 
year. The trend has increased since the 
Supreme Court ruled that union leaders 
cannot be prosecuted under the antitrust 
laws for any interference with commerce 
that may result from these _ strikes 
(U.S.N., Feb. 14). 

This uptrend has been charted despite the 
intensive efforts of John P. Coyne, presi- 
dent of the AFL Building Trades Coun- 
cil, and other AFL leaders to obtain peace- 
ful settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
among the craft unions. Mr. Coyne’s 
campaign was reinforced by Joseph Kee- 
nan, secretary of the powerful Chicago 


Central Labor Union (AFL), who is serv- 
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ing as special assistant to Sidney Hill- 
man, Associate Director General of the 
Office of Production Management. For 
every jurisdictional dispute among AFL 
unions that has caused a strike, a dozen 
have been settled by AFL leaders. 

Recently their work has been made more 
difficult by the increased activity of the 
CIO in the construction industry, through 
A. D. Lewis’s United Construction Work- 
ers Organizing Committee. When the 
CIO first indicated its intention of invad- 
ing the construction industry, AFL unions 
decided on a policy of treating CIO union 
members as they do nonunion craftsmen. 
AFL leaders refuse to permit their mem- 
bers to work beside nonunion men. Thus 
when a handful of CIO members turned up 
at the Wright Field project, working for 
one of the subcontractors on the job, the 
AFL called its members off the job. The 
AFL members returned to work only 
under the severest pressure. 

The Labor Board has refused to use its 
authority to intervene in disputes between 
two unions in the same national family, 
whether AFL or CIO. And in the construc- 
tion industry the Board has not yet ex- 
tended its own jurisdiction to local build- 
ing contractors—chief victims of the craft 
union quarrels. The Board does act in 
cases between rival AFL and CIO unions. 
A Board certification of one of the rivals 
is no guarantee, however, that the losing 
union will not strike to win by force what 
the Board has denied it. 

Thurman Arnold, chief of the Antitrust 
Division, Department of Justice, has an- 
nounced his intention of prosecuting any 
union that strikes in an effort to disrupt 
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AT SAGINAW THE SITUATION WAS REVERSED . . . BUT STILL JURISDICTIONAL 
AFL union certified . . . but ClO struck anyway 


a going contract between an employer and 
a union properly certified by the Labor 
Board. Whether the Supreme Court will 
uphold the use of the antitrust laws for 
this purpose is not known. 

Members of Congress are now consider- 
ing proposals to impose a compulsory cool- 
ing-off period before a strike may be 
legally called. This device might have 
some effect in strikes in production indus- 
tries, but the Michigan law requiring a 
five-day cooling-off period did not stop the 
strike at the Eaton Manufacturing Co. 

Another proposal before Congress, to 
outlaw the closed shop, would have little 
effect in minimizing jurisdictional disputes 
and might, in the opinion of some authori- 
ties, encourage rival unionism to invade 
fields where labor relations already have 
been stabilized. 

President Roosevelt has summed up the 
difficulties of dealing with jurisdictional 
strikes. He explained that the support of 
national union leaders has been enlisted. 
These leaders are pledged to exert their 
influence down the line in their own 
unions to force peaceful adjustment of 
interunion rows. As the President said, 
theoretically this plan should work. In a 
very large percentage of the cases it does 
work. But in other cases where local 
leaders will not listen to advice from their 
national officials, it does not work. 

If the new Mediation Board is to have 
no authority over jurisdictional strikes, 
then force such as the War Department 
has threatened to use appears to many 
Washington officials to be the only alter- 
native under present law when voluntary 
methods fail. 
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Role of U.S. in Helping 
China to Defeat Japan 


Moderate Aid to Embattled Chinese Believed Enough to Turn Scales 


Planes, raw materials, 
guns among supplies 
needed from America 


When President Roosevelt left on his 
present vacation cruise he carried with him 
this information: 

The Japanese armies in China are over- 
extended and vulnerable. 

The armies of China are better trained, 
better equipped and better led than ever 
before. 

The chance to tie Japan’s hands, in or- 
der to keep them out of mischief, was 
never better than now, when the Japanese 
are caught in China and yet are anxious to 
enter on new ventures that affect Ameri- 
can interests to the south. 


Mr. Currie’s Optimistic Report 

This information that the President has 
from military and naval sources, added to 
an optimistic report on China’s economic 
position and resources given to him by 
Lauchlin Currie, his personal economic 
adviser, was influencing plans for using 
lend-lease powers to aid the Chinese. 

After Mr. Currie had spent three weeks 
with the Chinese Government on a flying 
trip to Chungking, and after he had made 
his report to the President, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: 

“China, through the Generalissimo, Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, asks our help. America has 
said that China shall have our help.” 

This can be bad news to Japan’s Premier 
Konoye and to Japan’s Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka, who right now is seeking help 
from Hitler to offset any help that the 
United States may give China. Mr. Mat- 
suoka also wants to obtain from Stalin 
an assurance that Russia will end her aid 
to the Chinese armies. There is some 
doubt about how Hitler could help Japan, 
if he wanted to. 

There is no doubt, however, how the 
United States will be able to help China. 

Well authenticated reports are that Chi- 
nese needs are very modest compared with 
the needs of Great Britain. Neither Japan 
nor China is able to wage war far in the 
interior with highly expensive mechanized 
equipment. What the Chinese are known 
to need, in order to give real trouble to 
Japan, are these things: ' 
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First, like every other nation at war, 
they need warplanes with which to deliver 
blows to Japan in return for Japanese 
blows on China. 

Second, they need raw materials like 
copper and zinc in order to supply their 
well-deve'oped arsenals for making muni- 
tions. 

Third, they need specialized artillery— 
antiaircraft guns, mountain guns, some 
antitank guns. 

Where the British need these and other 
materials in a volume that involves an 
outlay of billions of dollars, the Chinese 
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LAUCHLIN CURRIE 
Reported China’‘s needs to President 


need them in a volume no larger than two 
or three hundred millions. China’s leaders 
are convinced that they can drive the 
Japanese into serious difficulties with ma- 
terial that will cost no more than two or 
three American battleships. 

But can this material be delivered to 
the Chinese far back in the interior of 
China? The answer is that goods are mov- 
ing into China’s interior every day over 


the Burma Road. When Japan blasts a 
bridge, ferries are working within an hour, 
and bridges are repaired within a matter 
of hours or days. 

With this material aid and with some aid 
of dollars and of advice in order to bring 
a none-too-good financial situation under 
control, the Chinese Generalissimo and his 
aides are confident that they can speed the 
process of bleeding Japan into defeat. This 
Government’s advisers appear almost 
equally confident. The reasons for this 
confidence are several. 

One reason is the appearance of a de- 
veloping Chinese economy in an area that 
only a short while ago had been ruled by 
bandits. The Chinese are building a big 
city at Chungking, with air--aid shelters 
for 300,000 persons carved out of rock. 
They are developing public works and air- 
ports and industries. 

A second reason is found in the gradual 
emergence of a responsible government 
that stands a good chance of being able to 
work out its financial problems and to 
build an effective administration. 

A third reason is found in the growing 
signs of Japanese weariness. Japan, to 
date, has been unable to make her Chinese 
adventure pay dividends. She is forced to 
maintain great numbers of troops in a 
hostile country and to carry on costly cam- 
paigns with what looks like scant hope of 
eventual victory. 

It is against this background that Amer- 
ican aid to China is to be placed. 


A Chinese Offensive 


The Chinese possess plenty of man 
power for armies of any size that may be 
required. They lack resources that the 
United States can give them. With those 
resources they are in a position to take 
the offensive and to develop an air force 
that can bomb Japanese cities when oper- 
ating outeof bases under Chinese control. 
Here is a way to get at Japan from the 
rear and a way to harry a nation that has 
declared her enmity for the United States. 

The American observers back from 
China are impressed by the friendliness of 
the Chinese people toward the United 
States and by the evidence that this 
country has strong support on a continent 
that can play a big part in the future 
course of world developments. 
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New Move to Launch 
St. Lawrence Project 


Joint Action by U. S. and Canada to Develop 
Power Facilities and Sea-to-Lakes Waterway 


Signing of agreement 
revives controversy over 
the merits of the plan 


In the rapids of the St. Lawrence River, 
near Ogdensburg, N. Y., more than 2,200,- 
000 horsepower of potential electric energy 
is going to waste, unused. Further west, in 
the Great Lakes region, potential facilities 
for building ocean-going ships are likewise 
unused. Both of these resources eventually 
will be harnessed to the defense program 
if Congress approves President Roosevelt’s 
recommendation that this country join 
with Canada in the construction of the In- 
ternational Rapids Section of the long- 
discussed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway. 


Congress, however, will not approve the 
development without a fight. In more than 
20 years of discussion, opponents have be- 
come strongly organized. They are saying 
now that the defense emergency is being 
used merely as an excuse to push a project 
which the Senate rejected only a few years 
ago. 

Because construction will not be com- 
pleted before 1947, opponents insist it can- 
not be a defense measure. If a power short- 
age exists, they say, steam plants can be 
installed much more rapidly, and seaway 
development is viewed in these circles as a 
drawback rather than a development. Fur- 
thermore, they claim costs are woefully 
underestimated; that the project may re- 
quire $1,000,000,000. 

The project is estimated by the Govern- 
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ment to cost $266,000,000, and would be 
one more step in the Government’s drive 
to expand hydroelectric power facilities, 
Another step came last Saturday with the 
beginning of power operations at the Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia River in 
Washington. The Grand Coulee Dam ulti- 
mately will yield 2,475,000 horsepower— 
largest in the world. 

Under the present St. Lawrence pro- 
gram, two dams, two side canals, three 
locks, and other engineering works are 
planned. The work can be completed with- 
in four years, according to the report of 
engineers representing the two Govern- 
ments. This would supply 2,200,000 horse- 
power, for use in the Northern New York 
industrial area. It would be especially im- 
portant in the production of aluminum, 
now badly needed for aircraft. Navigation 
also would be opened to the Great Lakes 
for ocean-going vessels. 

When the Senate voted in 1934, a two- 
thirds majority was needed to ratify be- 
cause the agreement was put in the form 
of a new treaty. Now, both houses of Con- 
gress will be asked to vote on an agree- 
ment coming under the Canadian-Amer- 
ican treaty of 1909. For approval only a 
simple majority of each house is needed. 
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COMING SHOWDOWN IN ATLANTIC 


A U.S. ‘Bridge of Ships’ as Answer to Nazi Threats of Sinkings 


Prospective transfer of 
more naval craft to assure 
safe arrival of supplies 


Two powerfully supported national poli- 
cies, one pushed by the United States and 
the other by Germany, are coming closer 
and closer to a showdown. President Roose- 
velt says the United States will build a 
“bridge of ships” to carry arms and food to 
Britain and her allies. Adolf Hitler says 
German submarines and airplanes will sink 
every ship that approaches England with 
supplies from the United States. 

One or the other is wrong—which one 
will be revealed in a test on the high seas 
this spring. 

Events occurring almost daily heighten 
the drama of this impending test. The 
British warn that a German submarine has 
broken through the British blockade and 
is heading for the American voast. From 
Italy comes a story, unconfirmed, that the 
first shipment of American arms sent to 
Britain after passage of the Lend-Lease 
Bill has been sunk. 

In this country the question of using the 
American Navy to convoy ships to Britain 
is raised once again. Opinion grows that 
before many weeks the U.S. may be faced 
with a choice of convoying ships or seeing 
valuable cargoes of arms and food sent to 
the bottom without ever reaching Britain. 

Approach of the showdown period finds 
the United States asserting her naval power 
more and more. Navy Secretary Knox dis- 
closes that small ships of various kinds use- 
ful in combating submarines are being 
rounded up for transfer to Britain. Definite 
preparations are being made for the use of 
$200,000,000 provided in the Jend-lease ap- 
propriation bill for the repair of British 
warships in American navy yards. War- 
ships ordered for this country’s two-ocean 
Navy are reported to include five new su- 
per-battleships of from 60,000° to 65,000 
tons. On the other side of the world, Amer- 
iean cruisers and destroyers turn up at 
Australia and New Zealand on a “good- 
will trip.” The Australians declare a holi- 
day, construing the visit as a reminder to 
Japan that America’s naval power must be 
reckoned with in the Pacific as well as in 
the Atlantic. 

All these developments raise the ques- 
tion: Just what is being done by the Unit- 
ed States to assure the “bridge of ships” 
which President Roosevelt is promising? 
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SIR ARTHUR SALTER 
Will plan “bridge of ships” 


The effort is so widespread that only when 
many seemingly unrelated details are 
brought together into one picture can its 
full extent be seen. 

The antisubmarine patrol. Most desired 
by the British for use in the Battle of the 
Atlantic are American destroyers. The 50 
which were transferred by the United 
States last autumn are doing important 
service in escorting convoys and hunting 
submarines. Thus far the President has not 
seen fit to transfer any others. But Secre- 
tary Knox now says that the question of 
sending more destroyers is being canvassed 
and hints that action soon will be taken. 

Likely to be made available are some 
of the over-age destroyers that had been 
converted to other purposes. Also, Brit- 
ain may get some of the more than 200 
destroyers now under construction. 

Other ships almost as eagerly sought 
by the British are the small patrol craft 
of various kinds. These include submarine 
chasers of the 165-foot and 110-foot 
length; submarine chasers and motor tor- 
pedo boats of 80-foot length or less, to all 
of which the term “mosquito boat” ap- 
plies; mine sweepers, yachts and gun- 
boats that can be used for patrol duty. 

Secretary Knox points out that the 
Navy now has on hand only a dozen of 
the “mosquito boat” type, but he says 
many others are on the assembly line and 


he expects constantly accelerating deliv- 
eries now that the period of preparation 
is completed. 

Altogether more than 120 patrol craft 
of all types are in service in the United 
States Navy. These soon will be augmented 
with around 90 others under construction. 
According to a recent Navy compilation, 
these include 37 submarine chasers of the 
165-foot size, 9 of the 110-foot size, 12 of 
the 77-foot size, and 12 of the 70-foot size, 
as well as four motor torpedo boats of the 
80-foot size, 12 of the 77-foot size, and 
two of the 54-foot size. Thirty-five mine 
sweepers also are being built. 

Construction of another 90 patrol boats 
soon is to be started. Still other additions 
will be made possible through the act of 
Congress of January 31 authorizing the 
construction of 400 small boats of all kinds. 
Much of this small-boat building is being 
done in yards on the Great Lakes and on 
the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio Rivers. 

But the help this Government is pre- 
paring to give Britain in her antisubmarine 
drive is not limited to vessels that can be 
transferred from the Navy. Hundreds of 
commercial vessels—passenger ships, car- 
go ships, tankers, tugs, yachts and _ fish- 
ing boats—are being acquired by the Gov- 
ernment and are being converted for naval 
use. Many of these are being made into 
patrol boats, subchasers, gunboats and 
mine sweepers that can be turned over to 
Britain. 

The United States also is getting ready 
to turn over some of her flying boats to 
Britain. Such craft are playing a more 
and more vital role in the hunt for sub- 
marines. 

Besides giving help in the antisubmarine 
drive through ships and planes turned 
over to Britain, the United States is her- 
self constantly on guard in the western 
portion of the Atlantic, in the Caribbean, 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. This patrol is 
the main job of the Atlantic Fleet, con- 
sisting of more than 125 vessels of all 
kinds. Any German submarine found ap- 
proaching the Panama Canal or key points 
like New York Harbor or Hampton Roads 
would be sunk on sight. 

Along the Atlantic Coast a close watch 
is kept by United States Coast Guard cut- 
ters and planes. In peacetime the Coast 
Guard is part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but in time of war it would auto- 
matically become a part of the Navy. The 
Coast Guard equipment includes 28 cut- 
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TYPE OF NAVY PATROL BOMBER WHICH MAY BE USED FOR CONVOY 


ters ranging in length from 165 feet to 327 
feet, all of which are ocean-going and 
carry 5-inch guns. There are also about 
125 smaller cutters that are less heavily 
armed. The air force of the Coast Guard 
now includes 50 planes and is constantly 
being augmented. 

Thus the job of watching for German 
submarines in the Atlantic Ocean is seen to 
be a co-operative effort in which the Unit- 
ed States and Britain are partners. Some of 
this country’s boats and planes will operate 
under the British flag. Others will continue 
to fly the American flag. Whether they 
take any part in the fighting will depend 
on which flag they fly. 

Providing new merchant ships. Second 
big part of the task of keeping the “bridge 
of ships” to Britain in good order is the 
replacement of shipping lost. Thus far a 
modest program is being undertaken in this 
country. In nine new yards 260 ships to- 
taling more than 2,000,000 tons are being 
built. Of these, 60 will go to the British 
and 200 are intended for American lines. 
The 260.ships are in addition to 198 ships 
being produced under the long-time pro- 
gram of the Maritime Commission. Now 
the Maritime Commission reveals that 50 
merchant ships are to be transferred from 
the American to the British flag. 

But the British losses since the war be- 
gan have passed the 5,000,000-ton mark. 
Sir Arthur Salter, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of the British Shipping Ministry, 
is being sent to this country by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill to seek American aid in the 
urgent shipping situation. Sir Arthur made 
the statement not long ago that at least 
6,000,000 tons will be needed from the 
United States. American representatives 


returning from London have confidentially 
recommended a shipbuilding program of 
about that size. 
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The ship ways of the country already 
are crowded with new construction of 
both naval and cargo ships. If an addi- 
tional program is undertaken, new facili- 
ties will have to be built. Mass produc- 
tion of ships on the order of the Hog Is- 
land project of the first World War is 
known to be under consideration by the 
Office of Production Management. 

Rearranging trade routes. A third way 
in which the United States can help to 
assure the “bridge of ships” is by taking 
over some of the trade routes in this 
hemisphere and in the Far East now 
served by British vessels. This would re- 
lease the British ships for duty on the 
vital Atlantic route. 

One plan now being considered would 
have the United States take over from the 
British the task of carrying goods up the 
East Coast of South America. The goods 
would be assembled at some central point, 





MOSQUITO TORPEDO BOATS THAT STING WILL BE FIRST TO GO 








such as Puerto Rico, and British ships ip 
convoy would carry them from there 
across the Atlantic. 

Another plan would divert to the rail- 
roads the intercoastal traffic which now 
goes from the East Coast to the West 
Coast of the United States by way of the 
Panama Canal. This would release mer. 
chant ships which then could be used 
elsewhere. 

In general, the idea is to utilize the ex. 
isting shipping resources of both this 
country and Britain in the most efficient 
manner possible. 

Bases in Eire and the Azores? The 
fourth way in which the United States may 
be able to help assure the “bridge of ships” 
is through action on the diplomatic front, 
Neither the United States nor Britain now 
is able to use bases on the coast of Eire or 
in the Azores. These are strategic spots in 
the Atlantic and could play a vital part 
in the defense against submarines and 
bombing planes. 

The Government of Eire is asking the 
United States for arms and food. But this 
country in turn is raising questions about 
how these can be transported as long as 
Eire does not co-operate by making bases 
available. 

Recurring rumors both in this country 
and abroad refer to the possibility of either 
the United States or Britain arranging with 
Portugal for bases in the Azores. These 
have not been confirmed as yet. But naval 
experts in the United States say that pos- 
session of bases in both Eire and the Azores 
might be decisive. 

As the nonfighting partner in the new 
Washington-London Axis, the United 
States thus will be a factor of tremendous 
importance in the Battle of the Atlantic 
now opening. Whether she can keep her 
nonfighting status may soon be tested. 
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:| A DEFENSE HIGHWAY TO ALASKA 


Mutual Problems Foster U.S.-Canadian Agreement on Project 


Strategic importance 
of territory. Development 
of natural resources 


Construction of a highway through 
Canada to link the United States with 
the country’s outposts in Alaska again is 
receiving consideration in Washington and 
Ottawa. Often proposed and as frequent- 
ly rejected, the project now is advocated 
as a strategic necessity both for this coun- 
try and the British Dominion. 

The fact that both Governments. look 
with increasing favor on the highway re- 
veals how closely together the United 
States and Canada have been drawn in 
the present world emergency. The same 
arguments used to oppose the highway 
in the past now are being advanced to 
support it. 

Military considerations lay behind Ca- 
nadian and British objections that a link 
of concrete was unnecessary between the 
United States and. sprawling, underpopu- 
lated Alaska. In offering to build the 
road, the United States wanted some voice 
in its control. However, since almost the 
entire highway would run through Can- 
ada, the Dominion objected to yielding a 
whit of sovereignty. There also were 
rumors that Britain feared the rebuff to 
Japan implicit in the project. 

These objections are now being cleared. 
Canada and the United States recognize 
that they are faced with joint defense 
problems requiring joint action to solve. 
Both Canada and the United States see in 
Alaska the key to the defense of North- 
west America. 

The value of Alaska as a defense out- 
post only recently has been recognized. 
When Secretary of State William H. Sew- 
ard purchased Alaska from Russia in 
1867, the Czar relinquished the territory 
because he couldn’t defend it. Since that 
time Alaska has been called everything 
from “Seward’s folly” to the “Achilles 
heel” of American defense. 

But those days have passed. The Army 
and Navy now are busily engaged in 
changing the “heel” into one of three 
armored prongs to control the Pacific. 
The other two—at the Panama Canal and 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii—already are strong. 
To strengthen Alaska, the United States 
1s spending ten times the purchase price 
of $7,200,000 that Secretary Seward paid. 
Air, submarine and secondary naval bases 
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are being enlarged by the Navy at Un- 
alaska, Sitka and Kodiak, while the Army 
is building air bases at Fairbanks, Anchor- 
age and Annette Island. 

To supply these bases, military experts 
believe a land connection is essential. Hence 
the proposal to build a 2,500-mile high- 
way from Seattle, Wash., to Fairbanks, in 
the heart of Alaska. A thousand miles of 
roadway already has been laid. The most 
important section to be built is a stretch 
between Hazelton, near the western ter- 
minus of the Canadian National Railway, 
through Whitehorse in the Yukon, to Fair- 
banks. 

Over this road could travel military 
trucks bringing essential supplies of food, 
clothing, ammunition, gasoline and oil that 
the enlarged forces in Alaska would re- 
quire. In emergencies, the military could 
be transported by land instead of by sea. 

The highway also could be put to civil- 
ian uses. Alaska’s greatest handicap has 
been the lack of transportation facilities. 
There is only one railroad, and highways 
are few. More than any other group, resi- 
dents of Alaska now travel expensively by 
air. The defense highway, however, could 
serve as the nucleus of an expanded road 
system through the territory, which might 
lead to the future development of Alaska’s 
latent mineral, agricultural and forest re- 
sources. 





The highway further would encourage 
tourist travel to Alaska, which already is 
increasing in importance as a vacation land. 
More tourist travel would add to the 
wealth of the territory and provide em- 
ployment for a considerably larger popula- 
tion. 

Alaska’s immediate importance, however, 
is as a defense outpost. The territory is 
closer to Asia than any other American 
point. The peninsula juts westward to 
within 54 miles of Siberia. Indeed, only 
eight miles of water lie between America’s 
Little Diomede Island and Russia’s Big 
Diomede. The Aleutian Islands stretch out 
to within 660 miles of Japan’s naval base of 
Horomushiro. Over the Pole, furthermore, 
Alaska is closer to the continent of Europe 
than any other part of the United States, 
and air flights across the top of the world 
are feasible. 

A fortified Alaska is viewed as a pillar of 
strength for American defense. Naval 
vessels and planes would be based advan- 
tageously to keep enemies away from con- 
tinental shores, and, operating in conjunc- 
tion with forces from Panama and Hawaii, 
could act to patrol large areas of the Pa- 
cific. 

Unfortified, Alaska is described as an 
“open back door” to any power that might 
seek to invade either Canada or the Unit- 
ed States. 
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A RUSH OF WORK, THEN A CRUISE 


President Answers Some Questions on War, Waterways and Labor 


‘Vacation’ on board ship with 
key advisers as guests and 
plenty of problems to solve 


Washington relaxed for a moment last 
week. 

While President Roosevelt slipped down 
the Atlantic Coast on his special train for 
a week of sunning, fishing and cruising in 
Caribbean waters, Government officials, 
major and minor, could take time to lean 
back in their swivel chairs and give a sigh 
of relief, secure in the knowledge that their 
White House whip-cracker would not be 
at the other end of the telephone line. 
Obediently carrying on at their desks, dig- 
ging into a mountain of work, they at least 
had a chance to catch their breaths after 
a whirlwind of activity before the Presi- 
dent’s departure. 

Three big events were responsible for 
most of that rush of activity. These events, 
originating at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
had to do with a new labor mediation 
board, food for Britain and the St. Law- 
rence Waterway. On all three subjects Mr. 
Roosevelt had a great deal to say. 

After days of dropping hints that he 
would create a super-mediation board to 
preserve peace in the nation’s defense 
production program, but insisting that he 
hadn’t the faintest idea as to its personnel, 
the President finally, on Wednesday, took 
pen in hand and signed an executive order 
setting up an 1l-man agency. Clarence A. 
Dykstra, 58-year-old retiring director of 
Selective Service and president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is chairman. The 
other members, according to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s blueprint, were to represent employ- 
ers, employes and the public. 

The announcement on food came as a 
complete surprise at Tuesday’s press con- 
ference, only a few hours after the Chief 
Executive had conferred with Surgeon 
General Parran, recently returned from a 
fact-finding mission to England. As soon 
as the 100-and-odd correspondents had 
crowded up to his desk, Mr. Roosevelt 
immediately proffered the news that he 
had ordered Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard and Dr. Parran to devise a pro- 
gram to extend aid in foodstuffs and 
agricultural commodities to Great Britain 
and other embattled democracies. 

Then the President went into details— 
that is, as much as he ever does. In draft- 
ing a broad plan for shipment of foods 
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and vitamin products abroad, Mr. Roose- 
velt said, Secretary Wickard, Dr. Parran 
and their associates would work in col- 
laboration with representatives of the 
British Food Ministry, and, at his request, 
would report their conclusions to the White 
House as soon as possible. Such a program 
would include aid not only to the British 
Isles but alse to such European nations 
as Spain and unoccupied France. 

As to means that might be devised for 
acquisition and transportation of the sur- 
plus supplies, the President had little to 
say. He did point out, however, that the 
scheme would be financed only partially 
out of funds appropriated under the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

After weeks, months and years of pump- 
ing the President on the subject, news- 
papermen last week finally heard Franklin 
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A SOUTHERN CRUISE BEGINS AT A RAILROAD STATION 


At that news meeting, however, he left no 
doubt that he envisaged the creation of a 
power dam with a navigation lock, furnish- 
ing a water route for seagoing vessels from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 

In the present condition of the St. Law- 
rence water route, Mr. Roosevelt pointed 
out, it was impossible for the United States 
to build ocean-going steamers on the Great 
Lakes for service in salt water;,it was im- 
possible to take any steamer out of the 
Lakes unless its over-all length was less 
than 270 feet. Addition of a navigation 
lock to a power dam would solve the prob- 
lem, and, the President inserted, would add 
only 10 per cent to the total cost of the 
dam. 

When the Chief Executive was piped 
aboard his yacht Potomac at Port Ever- 
glades, Fla., he did not leave all his work 


Mrs. Roosevelt bids the President goodbye on train platform 


Roosevelt acknowledge that he was ready 
with a broad plan for power and trans- 
portation development on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Waterway. Three days later 
the program was in the hands of Congress, 
in the form of an agreement, not a treaty, 
with Canada. 

In recent discussions, previous to Tues- 
day’s press conference, the President had 
spoken of St. Lawrence development pri- 
marily as a power exploitation project. 


and worries behind. With him, in addition 
to his staff, were Harry Hopkins, Secre- 
tary Ickes and Attorney General Jackson. 
With those companions, the schedule will 
call for as much work as play. 

As he set sail into the Atlantic, the Presi- 
dent refused to discuss reports that Ger 
man submarines were in American waters. 
Earlier in the week he had remarked that 
he knew only what everybody else knew. 


And then he had smiled. 
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Within the Family’s inner circle 





... beer is welcome, too! 


Anniversaries, home-comings, farewells. ..these 
are family gatherings too intimate, too precious 
to be shared with outsiders. 

But, in millions of homes, beer and ale are 
no outsiders! These mellow, kindly brews are 
time-honored members of the family circle. 

From the beginning of time, men have 


jealously guarded the serenity and peace within 


The brewers of America want beer retailing to be as wholesome as beer itself. We would like to send you a 
booklet entitled, “Clean Up or Close Up,” which describes the brewers’ program now at work in a growing 
number of states. Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. G3, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


their homes. And so, it is a deep tribute to the 
wholesomeness of beer that most folks wel- 
come it to their family fireside. 

It is easy to see why beer is so honored. 
For truly, beer is a beverage of moderation. 
Brewed from golden grain and fragrant hops, 
it is both appealing to the taste and nourish- 
ing...and adds good cheer to every party. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 










DECAY OR REBIRTH? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Colonel Lindbergh has written a thought-provoking 
article for “‘Collier’s”. His thesis, in a nutshell, is that 
America is unprepared for war and hence must not 
take any step that might lead to war, that America is 
weak because she has a confusion of counsels and that 
America must not allow its leaders to make the same 
mistakes as were made by the politicians of Britain 
and France. 

But the Colonel is vague about a remedy or solu- 
tion. Let us grant that he is neither pro-Nazi nor pro- 
British but pro-American. For there is little tolerance 
or breadth in those who insist on accusing all Ameri- 
cans who disagree with them on the lend-and-lease 
bill, for instance, as being primarily interested in help- 
ing Germany’s cause. 

To profess to be pro-American, however, does not 
necessarily mean to be pro-democracy. The word 
“fascism” has so often been applied to the brutalities 
of Nazism or to the stupidities of the Italian corporate 
system that many Americans do not realize it can be 
used with a small “f” as a generic term to denote a 
system of government which abandons democracy in 
favor of a strong, centralized one-man government. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s views are interesting not be- 
cause he utilizes a popular theme—keep out of war 
and keep America strong—but because one can per- 
ceive in his argument the seeds of an American fascism. 
Many businessmen who deplore American aid to 
Britain do so not because they are pro-Nazi at all but 
because almost unconsciously they find themselves 
adherents of the doctrine of an America made strong 
by a system which they never for a moment would call 
fascism yet which in reality has at bottom the same 
concepts of economic nationalism that have made Ger- 
many appear strong internally and externally. These 
Americans have no fear of a victorious post war Ger- 
many because they plan to rival German fascism with 
an American fascism, each dominant within its own 
respective economic areas in the world. 


EVIDENCE OF 
LOSS OF FAITH 
IN DEMOCRACY 


Colonel Lindbergh is in fact one 
of a not too inconsequential num- 
ber of Americans who really have 
lost faith in democracy. Unfor- 
tunately he does not as yet carry his thests clear 
through to its logical conclusion. He is still groping 
to some extent for the answer. But at heart he has 
only admiration for German efficiency, German pre- 


paredness and German thoroughness. Conversely, he 
has only contempt for American bickerings, American 
political behavior and American indifference to the 
essentials of what he wants—a strong isolationism. 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
IS SUBORDINATED 
TO SELFISH ENDS 


The Colonel is  mechanical- 
minded. He believes in an or- 
dered and planned existence. He 
is methodical and precise. That 
is why he scorns the blunders of democracy. He 
warned France. He warned Britain. He warned Amer- 
ica. Each, he thinks, has been too late. But though he 
does not say it in so many words he thinks apparently, 
too, that each democracy was simply incapable of 
functioning because after all it was a democracy. 

The Lindbergh viewpoint is not novel. The number 
of persons in America who think the way out of every 
dilemma is to pass a law or appoint a regulatory body 
or impose a dictatorial influence is not confined to the 
believers in a new fascism. The New Deal thinkers 
have been analyzing American business and industry! 
They have come to the conclusion, as a series of mono- 
graphs published by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee reveals, that the cure for big busi- 
ness is big government and that groups which have 
economic power, no matter how efficiently wielded for 
the consumer’s benefit, must not be allowed to go un- 
regulated by some governmental board or commission. 
They are blind for the moment to the fact that every 
recommendation which says a small group of citizens 
must not be permitted to govern their own businesses 
without government regulation applies equally well 
to the national labor unions which, untouched by any 
laws of monopoly, now exercise a power of govern- 
ment far exceeding that of the legally constituted 
government. 

This very moment, America’s inside labor govern- 
ment has it within its power to interrupt and delay 
the defense program. It is absurd to answer as 9 
many superficial “left wingers” do that this is merely 
a matter of reactionary employers being unwilling to 
accept collective bargaining. What answer do such 
critics make to the fact that jurisdictional strikes— 
those between unions—are sapping the economic life 
of this country? 

The truth is that the jurisdictional strike is a symbol 
of America’s weakness. The CIO and the AFL fight 
on without molestation from any governmental au- 
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thority or policeman because democracy today is gov- 
erned by pressure groups. The common interest, the 
national interest, the public interest, is being subordi- 
nated to the private interest. Here Colonel Lindbergh 
may perceive in America today what Herr Hitler saw 
when he was writing “Mein Kampf.” People in Ger- 
many scorned Hitler in those days, just as today many 
people in America are scorning Lindbergh. But it was 
not Hitler who, having made himself dictator, de- 
stroyed democracy in Germany. Democracy before 
1933 had destroyed itself by furnishing the fertile seed 
of fascism. 

Today in America all around us are the ingredients 
of an American fascism. The movement is fed not 
merely by public speeches and articles from the 
Lindbergh pen but by a timid Congress which lives 
up to the Lindbergh picture of the British or French 
politician, and by the big pressure groups which 
in fighting with each other destroy at a critical time 
in our history the fighting strength of the nation itself. 
Colonel Lindbergh’s mind is that of a cold, dis- 
passionate disciplinarian. Nowhere in his whole 6,000- 
word article is there a sympathetic word for idealism 
or humanitarianism. Possibly it is because the Colonel 
conscientiously enough cannot see any sense in such 
things if a nation is in the process of decay already 
due to an excess of idealistic words and neglected 
action. 


A CHALLENGE But the Lindbergh article is only 
IN LABOR STRIFE the beginning of a series of chal- 
AMONG UNIONS __efienges coming to those of us who 
believe in democracy and who 
are convinced organized democracy can save America. 
There will be other challenges. Before our eyes this 
very week the problem of jurisdictional strikes stands 
unsolved. The President has appointed a mediation 
board but the language of the executive order seems 
confined to disputes between employer and employee. 
There appears no machinery to take care of strikes be- 
tween employees and employees. The strike at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, which vexed the Army this last 
fortnight was just such a controversy. 
What then is the answer? What do we who have 
faith in democracy offer in answer to the precisionists, 
the mechanical hearts and the mechanical moulders 
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of human destiny who cry out for a regimented econ- 
omy before which inevitably the press, the church 


Seeds of fascism are scattered all around us as democracy’s A 
weaknesses in industry and labor are permitted to multiply—The 
Lindbergh challenge is significant—How shall we meet it? 






































and the democratic process itself must bow when an 
outraged and embittered public opinion, gazing at the 
chaos wrought by an inept democracy, calls in des- 
peration for efficiency and order? 


KEY TO REBIRTH We answer in the simple terms 
OF NATION LIES of an old faith. We call for a re- 
IN CO-OPERATION generation now of the individual. 

We call for tolerance, for pa- 
tience, for hard work and unselfishness. We call for a 
practical everyday acceptance of the basic command- 
ments which Moses proclaimed and Christ endowed 
with a life of sacrifice and self-abnegation. We call for 
an obedience to God’s control and guidance. 

We answer those who have lost hope in democratic 
methods by calling now for leadership, whether it be 
in the “left wing” or the “right wing.” There are de- 
featists among us. There are those who honestly be- 
lieve, as does Colonel Lindbergh, that we can never 
overtake Germany and hence must start to build our 
own strength for an unknown destiny in a world of 
trouble. But these men do not know America. They do 
not know our industrial strength. They do not under- 
stand our latent power or our capacity for organiza- 
tion in an emergency. In short, they do not believe in 
miracles for they lack the imagination to understand 
what a people aroused can do when seemingly impossi- 
ble tasks confront them. 

Our choice lies between a system of coercion and a 
system of volition. The first path is easy—it needs only 
a dictator and a club when chaos comes. The second is 
much the harder and hence worth a great deal more to 
achieve. It involves an appeal to renewed faith in God’s 
power to give us the sinews of a new democratic life. 
It means a renewed confidence in human love as the 
great instrumentality which makes human freedom 
possible. 

We can regenerate and revitalize democracy if we 
will work together, if we will allow the spiritual 
strength of the nation to emerge. Let us begin by per- 
ceiving the dynamic fuses of fascism lying open-faced 
all around us. Let us expose promptly to the healthy 
air of debate those weaknesses in democracy for which 
we must find the solution in self-restraint and self- 
discipline. We cannot allow American democracy to 
decay. We must breathe into its lungs the life of a 
new day. 

American democracy must be reborn. 
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aA Berlaration by thy 


The world has been told that we, as a united nation, 
realize the danger which confronts us—and that to meet that 


. . 
danger our democracy has gone into action 


We believe firmly that when our production output is in 
full swing the democracies of the world will be able to 
prove that dictatorships cannot win . . . 


The great task of this day, the deep duty which rests 
upon us is to move products from the assembly lines of 
our factories to the battle lines of democracy—now! ~« oom 


Today, at last, ours is not a partial effort. It is a total 
effort, and that is the only way to guarantee ultimate 
safety . 6 


This will of the American people will not be frustrated 
either by threats from powerful enemies abroad or by small 
selfish groups or individuals at home : «. « 


The British people and their Grecian Allies need ships. 
From America, they will get ships. 


They need planes. From America, they will get planes. 
They need food. From America, they will get food. 


They need tanks gnd guns and ammunition and supplies 
of all kinds. From America, they will get tanks and guns 
and ammunition and supplies of all kinds. 


China likewise expresses the magnificent will of millions 
of plain people to resist the dismemberment of their nation. 
China, through the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, asks 


our help. America has said that China shall have our help. 
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President of the United States ———— J 
March 15, 1941 


Our country is going to be what our people have pro- 
claimed it must be—the arsenal of democracy. 


Our country is going to play its full part: 


And when dictatorships disintegrate—and pray God that 
will be sooner than any of us now dares to hope—then our 
country must continue to play its ‘great part in the period 
of world reconstruction. 


We believe that the rallying cry of the dictators, their 
boasting about a master race, will prove to be pure stuff 
and nonsense. There never has been, there isn’t now, and 
there never will be any race of people fit to serve as masters 
over their fellow-men. 


The world has no use for any nation which, because of 
size or because of military might, asserts the right to goose- 
step to world power over other nations or other races. We 
believe that any nationality, no matter how small, has the 
inherent right to its own nationhood. 


We believe that the men and women of such nations, 
no matter what size, can, through the processes of peace, 
serve themselves and serve the world by protecting the 
common man’s security; improve. the standards of healthful 
living; provide markets for manufacture and for agriculture. 


Through that kind of peaceful service every nation can 
increase its happiness, banish the terrors of war and aban- 
don man’s inhumanity to man. 


Never, in all our history, have Americans faced a job 
so well worthwhile. May it be said of us in the days to 
come that our children and our children’s children rise up 


and call us blessed. 
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AID TO BRITAIN SPEEDS AHEAD 


A Swing in Congress Toward All-Out Help for the Democracies 


Seven billions to put teeth 
in lend-lease program. 
Home Defense fund is next. 


Billions for armament are moving 
through Congress at assembly-line speed. 
Since the present session started last 
January, Congress has voted or has 
started on the way about $16,000,000,000 
for the country’s armed services, for other 
defense purposes and for foreign aid. This 
money is in addition to the billions voted 
last year. More billions are coming, al- 
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REPRESENTATIVE WOODRUM 
Received the co-operation .. . 


though they may taper off in volume 
hereafter. 

Center of interest has been the bill ap- 
propriating $7,000,000,000 to enable Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to supply aid to England 
and other friendly nations as he is em- 
powered to do by the Lend-Lease Act. 
Although both houses passed the Lend- 
Lease Bill by big margins, there has been 
much greater support for the appropriation 
measure, revealing a marked switch toward 
the Administration’s foreign-aid policy as 
a result of the Lend-Lease Bill’s passage. 

Chief reasons for this are: Many Re- 
publicans and Democrats who showed 
their dislike for intervention in the war 
by voting against the Lend-Lease Bill feel 
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that the U.S. is now committed to a definite 
policy, and that the nation must follow 
through. The vote on the bill did not re- 
veal the true sentiment in Congress for aid 
to Britain, which is overwhelming. 

Noteworthy has been the switch in 
sentiment among Republicans in Congress, 
many of whom feared the broad powers 
which the Lend-Lease Bill delegated to the 
President—a question that has now been 
settled. In the House, 104 Republicans 
voted for the $7,000,000,000 appropriation 
bill when it was passed and sent to the 
Senate last week. Only 24 House Republi- 
cans voted for passage of the Lend-Lease 
Bill. The House vote on the appropriation 
measure was 336 for and 55 against, con- 
trasting with a Lend-Lease Bill vote of 
260 for and 165 against. Twenty-five 
House Democrats voted against the Lend- 
Lease Bill. Only 6 voted against the 
appropriation bill. 


A Shift by G.O.P. Leaders 


The first indication of a major shift in 
Republican ranks came at a caucus of 
House Republicans last week before de- 
bate started on the appropriation measure. 
Representative Taber, of New York, rank- 
ing Republican on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, announced that he would 
support the $7,000,000,000 bill whole- 
heartedly, and would resist efforts to 
amend it. Representative Martin, of Mas- 
sachusetts, House Minority Leader, called 
upon his colleagues to vote on the appro- 
priation measure “as Americans and not 
as partisans.” 

Mr. Taber has been a prominent critic 
of Administration fiscal policies. He voted 
against the Lend-Lease Bill. Still, he co- 
operated with Representative Woodrum 
(Dem.), of Virginia, also a noted critic of 
the Administration’s spending policy, in 
getting the foreign-aid appropriation 
through the House. Explaining his posi- 
tion, he declared that “the die is cast,” 
and that he would work with the Admin- 
istration to “crush Hitler.” He asked the 
President to co-operate in the program, 
however, by “putting an end to labor 
racketeering” and by making one man re- 
sponsible for production and procurement 
for defense. 

Despite the slight opposition to the 
appropriation measure, many members of 
Congress had qualms as to its possible 
consequences. Debate revealed fears that it 
would lead the country into war—that it 


would mean the use of American naval 
vessels as convoys and eventually the 
sending of troops overseas. 

Democratic leaders, however, shoved the 
bill through the legislative stages with 
clock-like precision. They kept right up to 
the timetable they had mapped out for 
its journey through Congress—something 
they were not able to do with the Lend- 
Lease Bill. Administration witnesses ap- 
peared before the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees in support of 
a policy of speed—and no amendments, 
Fourteen efforts to modify the bill and 
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REPRESENTATIVE TABER 
» « » Of defense-minded Republicans 


to cut the amount appropriated were 
slapped down in the House. 

Following close behind the foreign-aid 
appropriation in the legislative procession 
is a bill appropriating another $4,000,000; 
000 for the Army and Navy for home 
defense. Chief item in this appropriation 
is $1,000,000,000 for 3,600 medium and 
heavy bombers, parts for which will be 
made to a large extent by automobile 
manufacturers and assembled at four new 
plants under construction in the Midwest. 

Other items include: $343,000,000 to 
purchase 1,425 other bombers and trans 
port planes necessary to complete the 18; 
000-plane program of the Army Air Corps, 
$972,000,000 for Army ordnance and other 
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military equipment to be held in reserve; 
295,000,000 for the Navy for antiaircraft 
guns, auxiliary vessels, etc., and $148,000,- 
000 to continue construction and improve- 
ment of the new Atlantic sea bases ac- 
quired from Britain and to establish land- 
ing fields in Alaska. (See page 17.) 

The $4,000,000,000 bill was passed by 
the House last week and sent to the Sen- 
ate. Urging its approval, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, said the 
Army plans to develop eight mechanized 
divisions similar to the German Panzer di- 
visions if the size of the Army reaches 
2,800,000. Germany is reported to have 14 
such divisions. 

Meanwhile, the $3,447,000,000 Navy De- 
partment appropriation bill, which pro- 
vides funds to carry forward construction 
of the two-ocean Navy, and the $191,000,- 
000 First Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 
containing money for defense housing 
construction, passed both houses. 

Congress previously had passed the fol- 
lowing defense appropriation bills: $1,- 
533,000,000 for new defense projects, in- 
cluding minor sums for expansion of Navy 
bases at Guam and Samoa; $313,000,000 
to construct 200 ships by mass-production 
methods, and $175,000,000 for clothing 
for the Army. 

Appropriation of money has gone for- 
ward so fast that in one case—namely, 
construction at Guam and Samoa and 
initial construction at the new Atlantic 
bases—the money was appropriated be- 
fore the projects were authorized. Con- 
gress attempted to correct this breach of 
“the rules last week when it approved a 
$353,000,000 naval construction program. 

Because Vice President Wallace was en- 
tertaining guests at a luncheon, the 
Administration lost out in a move to 
strengthen ties with South America, which 
Mr. Wallace favors. The Administration 
sponsored an amendment to the Navy De- 
partment appropriation bill, to strike out 
a prohibition against purchase by the 
Navy of Argentine canned beef. The vote 
on the amendment was a tie, 62 to 32. Mr. 
Wallace could have broken the tie in favor 
of the amendment had he been present. 

Later Senator Russell (Dem.), of 
Georgia, declared that he had voted for 
the amendment, but that the clerk had 
not heard him. He insisted that his vote 
should be counted, which would pass the 
amendment. 

The House passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate a bill permitting the Maritime Com- 
mission to let contracts by negotiation, 
rather than by competitive bidding, for 
construction of ships. The Navy lets con- 
tracts by negotiation, and the Maritime 
Commission says it needs similar authority 
to compete with the Navy. 

Legislation to curb strikes in defense in- 
dustries is gaining headway in Congress, 
particularly since William S. Knudsen, 
head of OPM, says strikes are causing bot- 
tlenecks, and that Congress should provide 
for a 40-day “cooling-off” period. 
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Should U.S. Broaden Income Taxes and Impose 
Sales Tax, or Increase Levy on Corporations? 


Walter E. Spahr 


NEW YORK CITY; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy; Chairman, Department of 
Economics, New York University, 


answers: 

I think the Government should, as a 
matter of principle, collect revenues up to 
the point of diminishing returns by taxes 
on corporate incomes, after which it should 
reach out further through sales taxes and 
higher taxes on low incomes. Taxes on cor- 
porations should not be so high that an 
expansion in production and employment 
is deterred, because these are an impor- 
tant source of the people’s income. The 
first thing to be obtained is income; taxes 
thereafter should be so arranged as to make 
all people contribute, and as nearly as pos- 
sible according to ability to pay. 

If corporations are already reaching the 
point of diminishing returns—a_ belief 
which has been expressed by some stu- 
dents of the problem—then the Govern- 
ment should not proceed further in this 
direction, but should turn to wider and 
heavier sales taxes and, perhaps, to heav- 
ier taxes on small incomes, preferably to 
extremely low or no exemptions. 


Senator Taft 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance and Appropriations, 


answers: 

In order to obtain the tax revenue nec- 
essary, the Government will have to levy 
all the taxes that the people will stand for. 
Certainly no corporation should be al- 
lowed to retain excess profits received 
from the war program, but, no matter how 
this tax is levied, the yield will be far be- 
low what is necessary, and other taxes on 
incomes of every size will be essential. 


Rep. Roy O. Woodruff 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, House Ways and 
Means Committee, 
answers: 

If the Government is to depend upon 
sales taxes, such taxes should be confined 
to the manufacturers’ sales tax. To at- 
tempt to put into effect a general tax of 
this nature would necessitate a further 
expansion of bureaucratic government to 
a point most undesirable. 

If, after the results of the present excess 
profits tax are known, it seems advisable 





Drafting of a new tax bill to 
meet part of the defense costs soon 
will begin in Congress. Serious 
consideration already is being 
given to the types of new levies 
that should be imposed and of 
present taxes that should be in- 
creased. To obtain a cross section 
of authoritative opinion on the 
problem, The United States News 
asked members of the taxing com- 
mittees of Congress, industrialists 





and economists this question: 

In seeking more revenue, 
should Government depend 
heavily upon sales taxes and 
heavier taxes on low income, 
or upon a much more strin- 
gent excess profits tax on 
corporations? 

Answers were presented in the 
issue of March 21 and additional 
replies appear on this and the fol- 
lowing page. 











to increase those taxes, that avenue should 
be thoroughly explored. 

I should approach heavier taxes on low 
incomes with reluctance. 


Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, House Ways and 
Means Committee, 


answers: 

I should say that the Government could 
have at least one billion a year if the Ad- 
ministration would curb its extravagances. 
Since there is not much hope for that, we 
must increase the taxes on corporations 
and individuals and the nuisance taxes or 
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SENATOR TAFT 





else we must seek new sources of national 
revenue. 

A national sales tax would produce great 
revenue and would have the virtue of be- 
ing widely distributed, but a good portion 
of it would fall upon persons of small in- 
comes. Besides, it would be an invasion of 
the field of taxation already pre-empted by 
the States. I have heretofore opposed a 
national sales tax. It may become neces- 
sary to enact such a tax. 

Under the circumstances I think it would 
be wise for Congress to study the situa- 
tion with the idea of increasing the other 
taxes once more before giving serious 
consideration to the adoption of a nation- 
al sales tax. 


Henry Bruere 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, Special Assistant to President 
Roosevelt in Co-ordinating Activities, 1933, 


answers: 

I favor all these measures of securing 
revenue: (1) a general sales tax; (2) 4 
broader and increased individual income 
tax; (3) greater excess profit taxes. 


W. W. Cumberland 


NEW YORK CITY; Former Foreign Trade 
Adviser, Department of State; Member, 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone 
tary Policy, 


answers: 

In financing the defense effort, the Gov- 
ernment should keep several considere 
tions in mind: 

(A) Maximum output of goods, for 4 
system of taxation which would result i 
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diminished production, no matter how 
equitable in theory, would be stultifying 
to the principal objective of the whole 
defense program. 

(B) Methods of raising revenue should 
be aimed more directly toward preventing 
the usual wartime inflation than they 
should be toward those canons of ability 
to pay taxes which are admittedly proper 
in normal times. 

(C) Search for more Government rev- 
enue should, finally, be integrated with 
plans for resumption of ordinary produc- 
tion and consumption subsequent to ter- 
mination of the defense effort. 

To apply these principles, I believe that 
broadly distributed taxes, such as sales 
taxes, would result in diminishing general 
purchasing power for nonessentials, while 
at the same time reducing Government 
borrowing for the defense effort. Such 
taxes will also have a wholesome effect on 
inducing some degree of economy in de- 
fense expenditures. 


Benjamin M. Anderson 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of California; Member, 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, 


answers: 
Much heavier taxes on lower incomes 
and sales taxes should be the main re- 
liance. Corporation and excess profits taxes 
already are too high for the present transi- 
tional stage in the redirection of industry. 
After needed expansion of war industries is 
completed and needed transition from 
peacetime production to wartime produc- 
tion is accomplished, corporation taxes 
should be made higher, but not now. 


(by telegraph) 


Calvin B. Hoover 


DURHAM, N.C.; Professor of Economics, 
Duke University; Vice President, American 
Economic Association, 1940, 


answers: 

I would favor an increase in taxes on in- 
comes of from $7,000 to $50,000 per year, 
where diminishing returns are not in dan- 
ger of being reached, I would, in addition, 
favor obtaining everything possible from 
increased inheritance taxes, an increase in 
the tax on corporate income and, finally, 
the imposition of a federal sales tax from 
which food and other necessities would be 
exempt. Such a tax might have differential 
rates according to whether or not it was 
desired to decrease consumption of cer- 
tain commodities. 


Rep. A. Willis Robertson 


(Dem.), Va.; Member, House Ways and 
Means Committee, 


answers: 

Taxes should be imposed with respect 
to the ability to pay, and in my opinion 
mcome taxes conform more nearly to that 
just principle than sales taxes. 
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When Boundaries Change... 


The map of the world changes overnight. The financial map of your 
customers also changes overnight. Every day more than 1,500 changes 
are recorded. No credit manager, howsoever astute, can project 
infallible judgement 30, 60, or 90 days into the future. No fair- 
minded executive expects him to do so. Yet, the vital problem still is 
—will they or won’t they pay? 
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relieves the credit department of responsibility after goods are 
shipped. At a reasonable cost, it throws a line of defense around your 
receivables, fixing a “boundary line” which limits credit losses. 


“American Credit” reimburses you promptly on delinquencies as well 
as insolvencies. Capital is not only safe. but liquid, too. Selling 


is profitable. 


Our new booklet “Business Stability and Profits” explains the func- 
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FDR’s Promise 


To Democracies: 
Press Reaction 


President Roosevelt’s address pledging 
all-out aid to nations resisting aggressors 
is generally approved by the press as a 
strong statement of a United America’s 
purpose to save the democracies, and is 
interpreted as a declaration that we are 
really in the war except for actual fighting. 
(See page 22.) A few editors are appre- 
hensive that the next step will be the send- 
ing of our man power into the struggle. 

One newspaper, the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Ind. Dem.), says it found a change 
in the philosophy of Mr. Roosevelt, in 
that portion of the address in which he 
urged that the people accept sacrifices in 
behalf of country and liberty. That paper 
comments: “When Mr. Roosevelt talks 
about longer hours of labor, higher taxes 
and sacrifices, rather than of the more 
abundant life, it means that he has changed 
his philosophy.” The Sun adds “the sim- 
ple virtues of hard work, thrift, prudence 
and foresight come into their own again.” 

Of the general theme of the address, the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.) declares: 
“Our prestige as a world power for the 
rest of historical time hinges on the issue 
of a full and final victory. We believe that 
the American people hold this view.” 

“Every loyal American,” says the De- 
troit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.), “will re- 
spond to the President’s exhortation 
toward unity wherever unity was clearly 
defined. Sacrifices will be willingly shoul- 
dered. Co-operation and determination 
will become the watchword for the dura- 
tion. No American can give less. But the 
question is: Will young America have to 
give more? The President’s call would have 
elicitated an even greater response if any 
discernible hope had been held forth that 
the supreme sacrifice of lives will not be the 
next step, to be proclaimed only when the 
nation’s collective mind is properly con- 
ditioned to sustain the declaration.” 

“What the President was telling the 
people, and the people of the whole 
world,” says the Hartford (Conn.) Times 
(Dem.) , “was that the U.S. is determined 
not merely to give Britain all the help she 
needs, but to see to it that democracy is 
not overwhelmed by the tides of totali- 
tarianism. The full implications of that are 
too broad to be viewed with anything but 
the utmost of solemnity. We have, indeed, 
set our feet upon a course the end of 
which is not to be foreseen.” 

“At last,” concludes the Louisville (Ky.) 
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WHAT PRICE GLORY? 


Courier-Journal (Dem.), “a large part of 
the ugly truth has been told us by the 
one man in our world whose words have 
real authority. Mr. Roosevelt spoke of a 
‘bridge of ships’ that will probably be bro- 
ken unless we protect it with the greatest 
unused force in the world today, the 
United States Navy. The time has 
come to admit that we are waging a war 
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HEY! USE THE FLASHLIGHT! 


against the creed which despises mankind.” 

“We think alike today,” says the Pitts. 
burgh Post-Gazette (Rep.) , “in the matter 
of aidmg nations which are fighting for the 
freedom of the world against the dictators 
which would enslave it. The plain warning 
of the President was the will of the Ameri- 
can people: “Let not dictators of Europe 
or Asia doubt our unanimity now.’” 
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SHOULD AMERICA FEED EUROPE? 


Small Majority of Editors Favor Shipments to Occupied Regions 


Nearly half fear our goods 
would be diverted to uses 
to strengthen Germany 


Slightly more than half of the comment- 
ing press believe that the United States 
can provide food for Nazi-conquered na- 
tions of Europe without thereby aiding 
Germany in the war, although it is con- 
ceded that some new arrangement must 
be worked out to insure that the Germans 
do not benefit. Nearly half of the commen- 
tators feel that any such program inevita- 
bly would be turned to the advantage of 
Germany and against Britain. 

“The statements of the Nazis and of 
the Vichy government of France,” says 
the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), “im- 
ply, and many people here assume, that 
the food shortage in France exists pri- 
marily because of the British blockade. 
This is not true, for France is an agricul- 
tural country, and in normal times it pro- 
duces enough wheat and more for its own 
needs, and is often a food exporter. In or- 
der to correct the present situation, any 
food relief to unoccupied France from out- 
side would have to be accompanied by 
radical revision in Nazi policy and in offi- 
cial French regulations.” 

“This question,” according to the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “never 
seems humane when one remembers that 
every easing of the German difficulties 
means more dead men, women and babies 
in Britain and Greece. There is something 
dazzling in the idea that the victim peo- 
ples, unless they are supplied with outside 
food, will all turn pro-Nazi, but that by 
wielding the great agricultural surpluses of 
the democratic world, they can be roused 
to resistance and the dictators more speed- 
ily overthrown. It is a good idea—if it can 
be done. But in this supersubtle states- 
manship there are many hazards, and by 
no means the least of them are the puppet 
or defeatist governments.” 

“Britain has agreed in principle,” states 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), 
“to a formula that will permit food to be 
sent to unoccupied France. There is no 
question that natural human sympathy 
has been deeply stirred by the suffering of 
a helpless, friendly people in a country 
that made its sacrifices in resisting Nazism, 
even though the sacrifices were unavailing. 
At the same time, Americans will realisti- 
cally recognize that the relief formula is 
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still in the formula stage; it must be 
worked out in detail and tested in prac- 
tice.” 

“It is possible,” suggests the Schenec- 
tady (N.Y.) Gazette (Ind.), “that Ameri- 
can wheat could be brought to the hungry 
people of unoccupied France without ap- 
preciably affecting either the Nazis or the 
British in their death battle.” 

“This business of supplying food to 
beleaguered European people,” concludes 
the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.), “can be 
a two-edged sword which cuts both ways. 
Credit for meeting the people’s needs may 
as easily be directed in the interests of 
the dictators as of the Allies and America.” 

“The argument against relaxing the 
blockade,” maintains the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Herald Journal (Ind.), “is that all food 
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sent in releases just that amount to be used 
by the invaders. Hence the British reluc- 
tance. Yet London is anxious to avoid ¢ 
clash with the French Navy, threatened by 
Admiral Darlan, the Vice Premier. French 
good will is important, not only as offering 
hope of an eventual revolt, but as the basis 
of any lasting peace to follow the war.” 

“Prime Minister Churchill and the Brit- 
ish,” concludes the Marshalltown (Iowa) 
Times-Republican (Rep.), “know Hitler’s 
game and what he is doing, and yet they 
do not want to be responsible for starving 
women and children. Threats of a pro- 
German French official to use the French 
Navy against the British in order to run 
the British blockade with convoys for food 
ships do not frighten the British very 
much.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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HOW AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
IS SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 


Strikes and Shortages of Raw Materials the Remaining Bottlenecks 


Mass output secondary 
to production of planes 
of superior performance 


Demand for American warplanes is ris- 
ing throughout the world. More and more 
planes are wanted in Britain, in Africa, in 
China, in the East Indies, in Australia, and 
at home. War strategists are convinced 
that victory in this war—now a world war 
—depends upon supremacy in the air, and 
these men are relying upon American air- 
craft factories to produce that supremacy. 

American factories are striving to gear 
production to this vast demand. This 
country’s capacity to produce planes dou- 
bled in the last year and promises to double 
again in the present year. As this effort 
goes forward, an increasing number of 
questions are being asked about American 
planes and American production. 

Some critics have said that American 
planes cannot stand up in actual combat 
against German fighters. There are dis- 
putes over the relative merits of engines. 
Should they be liquid-cooled or air-cooled? 
Delays in production are being reported. 
Arguments have been made that the auto- 
mobile industry can do what the aircraft 
industry hasn’t done—create clouds of air- 
planes by mass-production methods. 

A clear picture of what actually is being 
accomplished by the aircraft industry was 
sought by a survey on the ground, where 
the situation could be appraised first-hand, 
and by consulting men in daily touch with 
production problems, men well informed 
about conditions in industry. The picture, 
obtained by questions and answers and by 
actual observation, is this: 

Are American planes standing up under 
combat conditions? 

They definitely are. American planes of 
all types are welcome. However, this 
country had less use for interceptor planes 
such as were vital in the defense of Britain, 
and consequently these were not our best 
types. On the other hand, no nation is 
producing better bombers. 

What of armor plate, fire power, self- 
sealing gasoline tanks? 

These are developments that have come 
since war. When war began, the Germans 
had self-sealing tanks, but no armor plate. 
The British had armor, but no self-sealing 
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tanks. German planes had larger caliber 
guns. Warplane equipment is a matter of 
choice and sacrifice. For example, should 
speed be sacrificed for armor-plate pro- 
tection? War developments proved that all 
these advantages were necessary. The Brit- 
ish installed self-sealing tanks and the Ger- 
mans armored their cockpits. Currently 
produced American planes have all the 
latest improvements. 

How fast are American planes being 
produced? 

Airplane engines produced in February 
numbered 3,470. An average of two en- 
gines to a plane is required. Hence, com- 
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pleted aircraft production in February ap- 
proximated 1,700 trainers and combat 
ships. Production in 1941 should reach be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 planes, with pro- 
duction in 1942 of more than 30,000 
planes. Germany’s combat plane produc- 
tion is estimated at 25,000 a year. 
Aircraft manufacturers, however, dis- 
like to speak of production in numbers of 
planes. They say this is a poor measure- 
ment; that production depends upon the 
type of plane desired. As much time and 
money is required to produce a bomber as 
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five pursuit planes; and one flying boat 
for the Navy is equal to five bombers. At 
present, America is concentrating on 
bomber production and increasing capac- 
ity for this type of plane. 

Does America really want an air force 
of 50,000 planes? 

Many aircraft experts doubt it. Current 
orders call for 19,000 planes for the Army, 
7,000 for the Navy, 15,000 for Britain. 
New developments can render a whole 
fleet of planes obsolete. The Germans 
found this out over Dunkerque, when 
British Spitfires and Hurricanes knocked 
German ships out of the sky. The British 
learned this lesson earlier. 

A new type of plane is often better than 
a squadron of old types, sometimes just 
because it is new. Britain, for example, 
is expected to have an initial advantage in 
the expected spring battle because many 
new-type American planes will be in the 
air to baffle German pilots. 

Thus, experts believe quality should be 
stressed over quantity. 

Nevertheless, couldn’t.a huge fleet of 
planes defeat fewer, though superior, craft? 

Probably not. Huge fleets of planes are 
almost impossible to send into the air at 
one time. There are not enough airports, 
or gasoline tanks, or fuel hoses in one 
spot. The servicing problem limits the 
number of planes that can be sent up. 
This is one explanation for Germany's 
failure to hit British towns with greater 
numbers of bombers. 

Can the Germans, with their experience, 
surpass America in plane quality? 

American plane manufacturers and de- 
signers are not greatly worried. Germany, 
too, has production problems and doesn’t 
frighten Americans a bit. In the early 
days of the war, for example, German 
motors were inferior and had to be 
changed. Aerial warfare is a race between 
aviation engineers, and Americans ate 
ready to stack their ability against Ger 
many any time. 

America, then, is missing few bets im 
aircraft development? 

This country has the best, the fastest, 
the most heavily protected bombers in the 
world. Navy flying boats are unrivaled. 
Our earlier pursuit ships showed some 
faults, but these are being corrected and 
the planes improved. The Navy believes 
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it has the fastest pursuit ship in the world. 

Is the air defense program, then, alto- 
gether satisfactory? 

No. And it never will be. The aircraft 
industry, in fact, is in its infancy. Before 
the present emergency, only 50,000 air- 
planes had been built in American facto- 
ries. Now the industry is called upon to 
build almost that number each year. This 
creates a multitude of problems. The prin- 
cipal problem now is capacity, but that is 
being tackled by building new plants and 
expanding existing plants. 

Could the automobile industry step in 
and solve the capacity problem? 

The automobile industry could help and 
is helping. Many auto plants are building 
engine factories and are acting as subcon- 
tractors for parts. It must be remembered, 
however, that an airplane is a highly com- 
plicated precision machine. An automobile 
has between 3,000 and 4,000 parts, while 
an airplane has 25,000 parts. Many of 
these parts require painstaking work. Au- 
tomobile factories are inexperienced in air- 
craft work and even now require aviation 
engineers for advice and supervision. Note 
that most automobile companies are build- 
ing new plants, rather than converting ex- 
isting plants, for aircraft work. 

Furthermore, military airplane produc- 
tion demands constant improvement, fre- 
quent changes in models and design. Thus, 
mass-production methods cannot easily be 
adapted to aircraft. From 12 to 14 months 
is required, for example, to get a new model 
into production. Six months of this time 
is devoted to making designs, blueprints, 






working models, and ordering tools and ma- 
terials; eight months to producing the first 
plane. This time lag is present in all air- 
craft production, German and British as 
well as American. 

What other lags in production are now 
present? 

Principal barriers at the moment are raw 
material shortages and strike threats 
which accentuate them. 

Aluminum shortages are acute, but the 
recent imposition of priorities is expected 
to improve this situation. Some aircraft 
manufacturers are finding that the eight 
months required to produce new models 
has been extended to 10 months because of 
delays in getting machinery and aluminum. 

Aluminum production, in turn, depends 
upon electric power, and one bottleneck 
here results from low water last year in the 
Tennessee Valley. Then, too, there have 
been disputes between the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and the Government over 
monopolies and dam sites that may have 
impeded production. 

Material shortages, in fact, are primarily 
responsible for the present curtailed work- 
ing week in the industry. 

How is the labor situatzon? 

Little labor trouble has been encoun- 
tered in the aircraft industry itself. Only 
one important strike—at the Vultee plant 
in California—has occurred. However, : as 
Merrill C. Meigs, chief of aircraft for the 
Office of Production Management, point- 
ed out, strikes in supplying industries ex- 
tend to final aircraft output. 

A strike involving only 425 men at the 
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Harvill Die Casting Company of Los An- 
geles, for example, stopped production of 
aluminum die castings for all West Coast 
airplane factories. The aluminum workers’ 
strike at Edgewater, N. J., threatened sup- 
plies of this vital material, and a five- 
week strike at Vanadium Corporation, in- 
volving only 225 workers at Bridgeville, 
Pa., threatened propeller production for 
the aircraft industry and machine-tool out- 
put for all defense industries. 

How about skilled labor for aircraft 
plants? 

Skilled labor demands now are being 
met, despite the fact that aircraft pay rolls 
have more than doubled. Most large air- 
craft factories have their own training pro- 
grams and are filling new jobs from these 
schools. Factory managers are worried 
about the future labor supply, however, 
since present schedules call for another 
doubling of workers in the current year. 

Could production and labor supply 
problems be solved by more farming out 
of parts orders? 

This will help somewhat and now is 
being tried. Co-operation of the auto- 
mobile industry, in fact, is a farming-out 
process. Four Government bomber as- 
semblies now being built in the Midwest 
will construct planes from farmed-out 
orders. 

Is decentralization of the industry ad- 
visable? 

Aircraft manufacturers have _ their 
doubts. When expansion is needed, they 
would rather enlarge their own plants be- 
cause managerial and supervisory em- 
ployes would then be on hand. 

There has been much discussion about 
air-cooled and liquid-cooled engines. Army 
pursuit ships are being equipped with 
liquid-cooled types. The Navy sticks to 
air-cooled. Which is the better? 

Aircraft makers have no categorical an- 
swer. The type of engine depends upon its 
use. Liquid-cooled engines, because they 
are streamlined, offer less air resistance. 
Therefore, they are adaptable to small, 
fast-flying pursuit ships. 

Air-cooled engines, however, appear to 
have the advantage on heavier ships, 
where engine air-resistance is less of a fac- 
tor. They are more powerful and are less 
likely to cause trouble. A bullet in the 
cooling system would put a liquid-cooled 
engine out of commission. 

American aeronautical engineers have 
developed the air-cooled engine and still 
place their confidence in it. They prefer 
it, generally, to the liquid-cooled types 
used in German and British planes. 

How areU.S. planes being sent to Britain? 

Bombers are being flown across the At- 
lantic—six or seven hours to Britain from 
Newfoundland. Flights also are made to 
Africa. New routes, with stops at Green- 
land and Iceland, are being studied for 
the lighter pursuit ships. 

Will aid arrive in time? 

American aircraft manufacturers appear 
confident that it will. 
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OUR NEW POLICY FOR LABOR PEACE 


Extending the Scope of Government Control in Industrial Relations 


Creation of Mediation Board 
as possible solution for 
stoppages at arms plants 


For the first time since the defense 
emergency began, the Government now 
can be said to have a crystallized policy for 
dealing with labor disputes. The policy 
was put in writing last week by President 
Roosevelt’s executive order setting up an 
11-man National Defense Mediation Board. 


The Board’s chairman is Clarence A. 
Dykstra, liberal president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The policy is generally 
admitted to represent an application of 
New Deal conceptions, with the Govern- 
ment extending its authority in labor mat- 
ters to the point where it will determine 
the right and wrong of the issues in a labor 
dispute. 

Here is what an employer now can ex- 
pect: 

The National Labor Relations Board will 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


ButcHer WORKMEN: 
Southern Cotton Oil Corp., Gretna, 


BuILpING TRADES: 
Army Air Base, Everett, Wash. 
Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C. (250) 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit, Mich. 
Small Arms Ammunition Plant, St. 
Louis, Mo. (120) 
Snoqualmie Falls Timber Co., Sno- 
qualmie, Wash. (1,000) 
Todd-Galveston Dry Dock, Inc., Gal- 
veston, Tex. (2,000) 
Wright Airfield, Dayton, Ohio (400) 
ELeEcTRICAL WORKERS: 
Cornell-Buvilier Electrical 
Plainfield, N. J. (2,400) 
General Instrument Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J. (1,400) 
METAL TRADES: 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 
oula, Miss. (150) 
oore Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Burton-Dixie Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Robbins & Myers Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio (21) 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. (560) 
Total: 15 AFL strikes involving more 
than 8,000 employes. 
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Defense Strikes 


Work stopped for part or all of last week on 39 defense projects. Production was delayed 
on Army and Navy orders for aluminum, turbines, generators, tractors, machine tools, 
mortars, truck frames, airplane parts, chemicals, steel, ammunition, howitzers, lumber. 
Construction at a shipyard, two air bases, a tank arsenal and an ammunition plant was 
held up. Figures in parentheses indicate the approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


ALUMINUM WORKERS: 

Aluminum Company of America, 
Edgewater, N. J. (3,000) 
Fairmount Aluminum Co., 
mount, W. Va. (200) 

AUTO WORKERS: 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (7,800) 

Central Screw Co., Cleveland, O. (275) 
Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (125) 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. (580) 

— Motor Truck, Detroit, Mich. 
Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Co., In- 
glewood, Calif. (400) 

Midland Steel Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. (1,700) 

Ray Day Piston Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (600) 

ELECTRICAL AND RapDIO WORKERS: 
Duroyd Gasket & Die Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. (23) 

FarM EqQuIPMENT WORKERS: 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
Rock Falls, Ill., and Richmond, Ind. 
(13,500) 

STEEL WorKERS: 
American Steel Workers, 

City, Mo. (70) 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (120); Johnstown, Pa. 
Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(1,000) 

J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1,500) 

Pawtucket Manufacturing Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. (230) 

a G. Flagg Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


Sterling Brass Co., Cleveland, O. (110) 
Universal Cyclops Steel Co., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. (1,400) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Vanadium Corp. of America, Bridge- 
ville, Pa. (400) 
Wood Towing Corp., Norfolk, Va. 
Total: 24 CIO strikes involving more 
than 34,300 employes. 
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continue to function as watchdog over the 
rights of employes to join organizations of 
their own choosing. The employer, under 
Labor Board precedents, may not talk 
against the union to his own employes, nor 
may he take any action against individual 
union enthusiasts on his labor force. 

The Labor Board will decide what is the 
proper grouping of employes to form a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining and 
will conduct secret-ballot elections to de- 
termine whether a union is the bona fide 
representative of a majority of the em- 
ployes in whose name it makes demands 
upon their employer. 

In other words, the NLRB will continue 
to handle disputes that occur while a union 
is attempting to build its strength to the 
point where the employer and the union sit 
down at the conference table. Except for 
an insistence that the employer must bar- 
gain in good faith and put any agreement 
finally reached into writing, the Board does 
not again enter the picture. 

Whenever the union is prepared to make 
demands on an employer, whether for a 
new contract or changes in an existing 
agreement, its leaders are expected to noti- 
fy the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. A company that de 
sires to change wages or working condi- 
tions is expected to give the same notice. 
Once this notice is received, administra- 
tion of labor policy transfers to the Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, Director of Con- 
ciliation, will then assign one of the Labor 
Department mediators, if there are 
enough to go around, to sit in on the bar- 
gaining conference. The conciliators have 
no laws to enforce. Their role is solely 
that of advisers and counselors. They act 
as go-betweens for union and employer, 
they help both parties to reduce the issues 
in dispute to their simplest terms, and 
they explain the formulas that have set- 
tled disputes over similar issues in other 
cases. In the most serious defense cases, 
the Office of Production Management wil 
send representatives to advise employer 
and union leaders. 

If the employer and union are unable 
to compromise their dispute, Dr. Steelman 
will notify the Secretary of Labor, who wil 
formally turn the case over to the ne® 
National Defense Mediation Board. That 
Board will pick up where the Conciliation 
Service leaves off. The Board will send out 
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a panel to conduct hearings, during which 
it will continue the search for some means 
of arranging a voluntary settlement. If 
no formula can be found, the Board will 
then ask that the dispute be submitted 
to arbitration. Arbitration is possible 
only when both parties agree in writing 
(1) to a definition of the issues in dispute, 
and (2) to abide by the decision of the 
umpire. 

If either or both parties refuse to ar- 
bitrate, the Board can make public its 
findings concerning responsibility for the 
dispute. This weapon is designed to turn 
public opinion against whichever party is 
held responsible for blocking a settlement. 

The President has placed on both unions 
and employers the responsibility for con- 
tinuing defense production during the me- 
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diation process. Any strike or lockout be- 
fore the Board has issued its decision will 
be a failure of duty. 

Will the new policy succeed in reducing 
the number of strikes? Most labor author- 
ities believe that it will. In Congress, how- 
ever, serious doubts were expressed. Rep- 
resentative Hatton N. Sumners (Dem.), 
of Texas, asserted that creation of the new 
Board had not changed the defense labor 
picture. 

Will public opinion be strong enough to 
enforce the decision of this Board? The 
only experience is that of the old War 
Labor Board and of the emergency boards 
created under the Railway Labor Act to 
assess responsibility for disputes that 
threaten to interrupt railroad operations. 
Both have succeeded in most cases. But 
there have been exceptions, and it is gen- 
erally agreed that there will be a number 
of exceptions during the operation of the 
new Board. Jurisdictional strikes may con- 
= largely to the exceptions (see page 
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¢ The recentl 
“Dream Highway” from Harrisburg 
to Pittsburgh is America’s finest 
tunnel superhighway. It’s a road 
you'd lovetotravel. On this road you 
can drive 160 miles through the 
Allegheny Mountains in less than 
three hours by auto. The same jour- 
ney a century ago took several days 
by stagecoach or Conestoga wagon. 
The turnpike is an old institution, 
dating back to 1785, but the Ameri- 
cans who traveled it then would 
hardly recognize the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike of today. 


e For one thing, there are no 
crossroads or railroad crossings. 
East and west lanes sweep on, each 
24 feet wide, providing plenty of 
space and safety for slowpokes as 
well as road whizzers. There are no 
curves over six degrees, no grades 
over three per cent, though the road 
cuts through seven of Pennsylvania’s 
highest mountain peaks. Seven tun- 
nels, averaging a mile in length, 
level out the mountain ranges. You 
can drive safely at daylight speed 
through these tunnels, too. This is 
in large part due to the unusual 
lighting system designed and in- 
stalled by Westinghouse engineers. 
e It is lighter in these tunnels 
than in most American homes. A 
new kind of lighting, never before 


used in tunnels, makes this pos- 
sible. Illumination is provided by 
250-watt high intensity mercury 
lamps, placed in open reflectors. In 
all there are 1,060 of these units, 
each of which provides safe driving 
visibility for well over 1,000 feet. 


e Leaving or entering a tunnel 
during daylight would ordinarily 
create a shock for the motorist’s 
eyes because of the difference in 
brightness. Our engineers found a 
way to compensate for this change 
in light. Deep inside the tunnels, 
the average intensity of light is four 
footcandles. This is stepped up 
gradually approaching the exits, 
reaching 150 footcandles at each 
portal. 


e For night driving a further 
safeguard is provided. Amber-col- 
ored sodium-vapor butterfly lumi- 
naires give warning that a tunnel 
lies ahead. First of these units is sta- 
tioned 1,800 feet out from the tun- 
nel. The spacing is decreased as the 
tunnel entrance is approached and 
thus the contrast between illumina- 
tion inside and outside is safely 
reduced. 

e Still another safeguard was 
called for—an emergency lighting 
system in each tunnel, ready to go 
into operation the instant any inter- 
ruption might occur in the main 
power system. Batteries charged by 
gasoline engine turbine generators 
wait for duty like vigilant watchmen. 
e As you might imagine, this 
new superhighway is as popular 
as it is modern. During its first 
month of operation 248,412 cars 
and 14,884 trucks zipped through 
its brightly lighted tunnels and over 
its broad concrete roadways, pro- 
viding some of the world’s finest 
rubber-tired transportation for 
more than 371,000 American folks. 


e And that’s a pretty good 
tribute to what concrete, electricity 
and modern engineering can do. 


Our company manufactures lamps and lighting equipment for practically 


will 


every modern lighting need. If you have a lighting problem, our local office 
7 be glad to help you. Or write direct to he 


quarters—about lighting 


jixtures, the Westinghouse Lighting Division, Cleveland, Ohio—about 
lamps, the Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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BETTER WAY 


my 
n GOLF... originated in Scotland 
7 about 1786. Not until the late 
| Nineties did it attain popularity 
Y in this country; yet today Amer- 
icans are preéminent. 










CHAMPAGNE... originated in France 
about 1697. Great Western New York 
State Champagne was first produced 
in 1860...and since then has won 
six major awards in the wine 
capitals of Europe. The American 
IS the Better Way. 


DRY AND 
SWEET 
18% Ale. by Vol. 


Fouts 


during the last 
' few years, the 
fine re 
_ GreatWestern Amer- 
ican Vermouth has in- 
creased ...and its pref- 
erence is due to its consistently superior 
quality. This Vermouth is another — 
“American” achievement. 
DRINK IT WITH PRIDE 
Ask for it by name at 
Stores, Hotels, Clubs, and Bars. 
Made by the producers of Great Western 
New York State Champagne in the cellars 
of The Pleasant Valley Wine Company, 
Rheims, N. Y. Calendar Booklet containing 
Recipes and valuable information on all 
_ our Wines sent on request. Address Dept. U 


A Wiilem 


AMERICAN 
VERMOUTH 




















Although the New Deal has sidetracked 
reform, one of its greatest reform under- 
takings, after several years in the incuba- 
tion stage, is just now emerging into day- 
light. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has started breaking up giant 
utility holding company systems, on which 
the Utility Holding Company Act im- 
posed what has been described as a “death 
sentence.” 

Net result to date: The Commission has 
ordered the dissolution of one large com- 
pany, the $600,000,000 United Light and 
Power Company, and one of its subsidiar- 
ies, the United American Company. It has 
announced tentative plans for breaking up 
three other large systems, the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, the 
Engineers Public Service Company and the 
United Gas Improvement Company. 

In process: Orders for the dissolution of 
several other large systems. At least one 
of these—to be issued soon—is expected to 
provoke a court fight, thus routing the 
“death sentence” to the Supreme Court 
for a decision on its constitutionality. 

Members of Congress, meanwhile, have 
started talking about possible reconsidera- 
tion of the “death sentence” with a view 
to working out some kind of compromise 
plan. Although no such move has been 
made as yet, certain leaders have intimat- 
ed that the step is being considered. Their 
argument: Wholesale dissolution of util- 
ity systems is a doubtful experiment when 
the nation is trying to pull together in one 
mighty defense effort. 

Opposing argument of Chairman Jerome 
Frank of the SEC: Enforcement of the 
“death sentence” will make for better man- 
agement, and therefore is practically “es- 
sential” to defense. It is in the interest of 
defense that certain operating utility com- 
panies should expand, and, with holding 
companies “on their necks,” the operating 
companies are hampered in obtaining 
money necessary for expansion. 

Great stress is placed by SEC officials 
on a recent market study showing that, 
if many utility holding companies were 
liquidated, their preferred stockholders 
would receive much more than the present 
market prices for their stocks, and in some 
cases their common stockholders would re- 
ceive more. They feel that this should be 
heartening news to the stockholders, al- 
though holders of many very low-priced 
common stocks would have their invest- 
ments wiped out. 

Despite the prospect of a court fight, 
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Mr. Frank feels that “we have broken 
the back of the problem” presented by the 
Holding Company Act. The following ex. 
amples are cited of the way utility systems 
are moving toward compliance with the 
“death sentence”: 

1. The United Light and Power Con. 
pany has been co-operating with the SEC 
on the plan for its own dissolution. Al- 
though the company will have at least a 
year to comply with the Commission’s 
order, expectation is that it will begin 
right away to carry out the terms of the 
order. 

2. The Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany is following a policy of full compli- 





—Wide World 
JEROME FRANK 
“Death sentence” to aid defense 


ance. Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and now principal officer of the company, 
recently revealed that it would sell all of 
its properties except the Philadelphia 
Company. 

3. In a move expected to result in its 
eventual liquidation, the National Power 
and Light Company, affiliate of the 
$2,850,000,000 Electric Bond and Shar 
Company, is reported to be planning 10 
swap and sell certain properties. 

4. United Corporation has submitted to 
the SEC a plan which virtually woul 
transform it into an investment trust. 

5. Other large systems are arrangilg 
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to dispose of important properties to com- 
ply with the law, either by sale, swapping, 
or distribution to their stockholders of 
stocks which they own. 

The Utility Holding Company Act was 
passed by Congress in 1935. The “death 
sentence,” adopted after one of the bit- 
terest legislative fights on record, provides 
that, as soon as “practicable” after Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, the SEC should require util- 
ity systems to limit themselves to geo- 
graphically integrated units and to sim- 
plify their corporate structures in such a 
way that an operating company would not 
have over it more than two “decks” of 
holding companies. 

The order for dissolution of United Light 
and Power and United American had as 
its purpose simplification of the corporate 
structure in such a way that the five decks 
of holding companies in the system would 
be reduced to two decks. But the simpli- 
fication plan sets up an arrangement that 
goes far toward breaking up the system in- 
to geographically integrated units. 

The SEC Public Utilities Division, of 
which Joseph L. Weiner is director, has 
done an enormous amount of work in pre- 
paring plans for dismantling utility em- 
pires. Tentative plans announced for 
particular systems furnish a key to what 
the Commission probably will demand with 
regard to other holding companies having 
similar setups. 

These proposals are: 

1. The $1,150,000,000 Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation will have to se- 
lect one of three major systems in its set- 
up, and dispose of all other properties. 
This would be necessary in order to com- 
ply with the requirement that systems be 
limited to geographically integrated units. 

If the corporation’s choice should be the 
Consumers Power Company, located in 
Michigan, it would have to dispose of prop- 
erties located in Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida 
and South Carolina. 

If the Alabama Power Company should 
be selected, properties located in Northern 
States and in Georgia and South Carolina 
would have to be disposed of. 

If the Georgia Power Company should 
become the integrated system, the only 
properties that might be retained with it 
would be those in South Carolina, and this 
would be doubtful. 

The SEC raised the question whether 
the three systems named were not “too 
large for localized management, efficient 
operation or effective regulation.” 

2. The $837,000,000 United Gas Im- 
provement Company, with electric facili- 
ties in 10 States, would have to rid itself 
of all utility properties except those in an 
area of 80 miles by 30 miles in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. This would mean dispos- 
ing of properties in States ranging from 
New Hampshire to Arizona. 

A significant point made by the SEC in 
this case was that holding company sys- 
tems, after being reduced to geographically 
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... SO when you must be “there” 


take this great ALL-WEATHER FLEET! 


The man in a distant city who agrees 
to see you at a certain time on a certain 
day doesn’t qualify it with “weather 
permitting.” 


Weather plays no part in business ap- 
pointments. Nor should it—when any 
day of the year you can step aboard Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s great East-West Fleet, 
and be there! 


Moreover, the schedules of these fine 
modern trains are in nearly all instances 
so timed as to be most convenient for you. 


Better still, the trip itself cannot be sur- 


Leaders of the Flee] 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


New Yorks Philadelphia* Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYork Philadelphia* Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New York» Philadelphia* St.Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington» Baltimore* Chicago 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
(AU-Room Train) 


New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh* Chicago 


Reclining-seat coaches on all but 
The Broadway and The Pittsburgher 














PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


if traveling alone here’s the perfect Pullman ac- 
commodation—the Roomette. A charming, spa- 
cious sitting room, it becomes at night a quiet, 
delightful bedroom. Everything you need or want 
is right there. And the cost of a Roomette is but 
little more than a lower berth! 


passed for restfulness and sheer enjoy- 
ment. The fleet features... Pullman 
Lounges reflecting every modern touch 
— radio, murals, mirrors, rich divans, 
handsome beverage bars... Pullman 
accommodations that give a new range 
to privacy—Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, 
Bedrooms, Compartments, Drawing 
Rooms, Master Rooms, in addition to 
modern-type Section Sleepers. 

So, with such certainty and enjoyment 
assured at low travel cost, why even con- 
sider any other method of travel? Take 
this great All-Weather Fleet! 
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ESSEX WIRE NOW HAULS 3 TIMES AS MUCH PER 
TRIP — SAVES MONEY— REDUCES INVENTORIES — 
IS ABLE TO GIVE BETTER SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 


Faced with the necessity of lowering its hauling costs, the Essex Wire Corporation 
experimented back in 1932 with its first Fruehauf Trailer. The move proved sound 
from the start and as the Company expanded—which it rapidly did—so, too, did 
its fleet of Fruehauf Trailers until fifteen are now in service. 


Bigger Loads—By using Trailers, the 
Essex Corporation finds it possible to 
pull far larger loads than could be 
carried with trucks of the same size. A 
truck will easily pull three times the load 
that it can carry. This results in impor- 
tant savings since fewer trucks are re- 
quired to handle the same tonnage. 


More Flexible — Essex has been able 
to maintain more flexible service be- 
tween the main plant at Detroit and 
branch plants and warehouses through- 
out the Middle West. Largely this is the 
result of Truck-Trailer operation. In many 
industries one truck serves three to five 
Trailers, permitting simultaneous loading, 
unloading and hauling. 


Smaller Inventories—Essex has found it 
possible to reduce inventories at branch 
plants, since, at a moment’s notice, a 
Truck-Trailer can be economically routed 
with a capacity load to the point where 
stocks are needed. 


Prompt Delivery To Customers—The 
Essex Corporation has frequently been 
able in emergencies to render unusually 
prompt service to customers, due to the 





extreme flexibility of its inter-plant 
Truck-Trailer hauling system. Stocks can 
be quickly moved from plant to plant 
for customer's convenience or delivered 
direct to destination. 


YOU SAVE IN EVERY WAY 


It’s easy to see why Truck-Trailers 
are being used with such success in 
more than 100 lines of business. 


Your investment is less, operating 
and upkeep costs are lower and re- 
placement costs are less. Owners 
report savings of from 30% to 60%. 


Why not look into the Truck-Trailer 
method of hauling? A phone call 
will bring a trained Fruehauf man 
with all the facts. 

World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °* DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 












By bringing about — 
transportation charges, on 
transport has put ron 
of annual savings into ti 
pockets of the public. 

















—Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH L. WEINER 
Utility simplifier 





integrated areas, must not hold securities 
in utility companies outside their area, even 
though their holdings were not large 
enough to represent control. 

3. The $369,000,000 Engineers Public 
Service Company, operating in 15 States, 
would have to dispose of either the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Company or the 
Gulf States Utilities Company, and if it 
disposed of either one or the other it would 
have to get rid also of utility facilities in 
States ranging from Florida to Washing- 
ton. The SEC suggested that the company 
might want to keep the Virginia Electric 
and Power Company. 

The Commission remarked, however, 
that, if the proposed plan were put into 
effect, there would be little reason for con- 
tinuing the parent holding company. It 
did not suggest dissolution of the com- 
pany. But it felt that this might be the re- 
sult of compliance with the conditions it 
laid down. 

Up to a year ago, the SEC was trying 
to induce large utility systems to submit 
voluntary plans for breaking up their far- 
flung holdings. Despairing of this, it or- 
dered nine of the largest holding compa- 
nies to appear at public hearings and say 
what they thought they should do to com- 
ply with the law. Four of them—United 
Light and Power, Commonwealth and 
Southern, United Gas Improvement and 
Engineers Public Service—suggested that 
the Commission tell them what it thought 
they should do. 

The Commission agreed. Meanwhile, it 
worked on plans for reducing various hold- 
ing company structures to the required 
two decks. The result is the dissolution 
order and the tentative proposals thus far 
made. 

The tentative plans form the basis for 
hearings. They may be changed if the 
hearings convince the Commission that it 
was wrong in any particular. 
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Me lheand of Reiter eet 


Industry is bumping against available capacity in filling defense orders. 

Output in February broke all records. Federal Reserve Board's index of in- 
dustrial production soared to 141, from 139 in January.: Economists see further 
gains in production, as consumer purchasing power feeds on defense dollars. Key 
industries are expected to continue near peak through the remainder of the year. 














Defense industries face a dilemma in increasing output. The choice, until 
new plant comes in, is a lengthened work week or additional shifts. 

Both alternatives have difficulties. Longer work weeks mean overtime pay- 
es ments and higher wage costs. Labor shortages in key spots--machine tools, air- 
= craft, shipbuilding--prevent more shifts. 


be Labor training programs in schools and factories promise to break the work- 
lic ing-force bottleneck. 














es, Another difficulty is material shortages. Lack of machine tools, alum- 
inum, metal castings and forgings prevents both added forces and longer work weeks. 
ne 

a Consumer buying is taking hold. Retail trade is moving record volumes. 

ae Automobile production schedules are set for another 1,500,000 vehicles in the 

ng- second quarter. Sales are keeping pace. 


Residential building contracts for February ran 56 per cent ahead of last 
year, and FHA mortgage applications, numbering 5,287 in the first week of March, 











- were the second highest on record. 

nto Best home building year since 1928 is in prospect. 

on- Steel output at 99.4 per cent of capacity is at another new high. No letup 
It on orders is in sight. 

= Shipyards appear to be guaranteed near-capacity production for another five 
at years. Two-ocean navy building will not stop, and expanded production of mer- 


chant ships appears necessitated because of war sinkings. 

















mit These symptoms of boom conditions are not reflected in the stock market. 

far- Securities fail to respond. Prices are laggard, volume is low. 

be Best explanation: Fear that taxes, price controls and wages will bite more 

say deeply into profits. Uncertainty over the course and conduct of war, fear of 

om- war's aftermath and its effect on property. 

ited 

-— Commodity prices are moving upward. Quotations for raw materials are 

er booming. 

ight Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 28 basic commodities has shot through 
the old 1959 high, registered after war's outbreak, showing gains as high as 3 

e, it per cent in a week. 

7 Import commodity price rises--pepper, cocoa, coffee, silk, sugar, vege- 

tion table oils--are doubtless prompted by growing fears of a shipping shortage and 

5 far increased freight rates. Higher tanker rates to the Atlantic Coast also fore- 
cast higher gasoline prices. 

B~ Increases in prices of agricultural staples--wheat, corn, cotton, lard-- 

e 
ag (over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


apparently are due to mixed causes. Principal influence is the conviction that 
Government aid to agriculture will continue, regardless of defense. 

Food for Britain, supplies to other European countries also have a bearing 
on farm prices. 

Lend-lease provision for $1,350,000,000 worth of agricultural and indus-e 
trial commodities for Britain forecasts higher exports of milk and cheese, 
canned fruit, vegetables and meat, tobacco, oil, gasoline and steel. 











Priorities are almost certain to expand. The present restricted list is 
but a beginning. The Army and Navy list of critical materials contains 291 
categories. 

Government is starting a process that ultimately may extend to control of 
almost all business output. Developments abroad may speed this trend any day. 

Price controls are blood brothers to priorities. They are being discussed 
more and more in Government circles. Many officials are being won over to Ber- 
nard Baruch's price ceiling theory. 

The President, however, is reluctant to act drastically, shows no signs of 
alarm at threatening shortages and current rising price trends. 








Defense business is spreading slowly westward. Latest contract awards for 
defense plants--totaling $1,200,000,000--show 55 per cent in Midwest areas. 
Plants located in Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan account for 
Slightly more than half the total. 

Unfolding defense program reveals that shipbuilding and airplane produc- 
tion will dominate activity on the East and West Coasts; that munitions and 
other military supplies will be produced in Midwest and South Central States. 








Sale of American Viscose, huge rayon producer owned by Britons, to an 
American banking syndicate indicates that "aid to Britain" will not be all lend-.- 
lease. 

British capital invested in going American concerns amounts to almost 
$1,000,000,000. This deal indicates that others may come. 

Fear is expressed by some economists, however, that British sales to Amer- 
icans are not completely advantageous. Disposal of British properties here means 
smaller dollar earnings for Britain; a correspondingly lower purchasing power in 
world markets, and, eventually, fewer imports of American goods. 

Canada's dollar position appears less acute than Britain's. Treasury of- 
ficials have received no Canadian feelers for loans. Hence they conclude that 
Canada will not need dollars this year, at least. 

Canadian purchases of American goods=--machine tools and raw materials for 
Dominion war industries--are paid for in gold, shipped from other parts of the 
Empire. | 














Latest foreign trade figures show further wartime dislocations. Total ex- | 
ports for January were $325,000,000, down from $370,000,000 for January, 1940. 
Imports fell to $229,000,000 from $242,000,000. 

Trade with Continental Europe has all but vanished. Export increases were 
confined to the British and Dutch empires. Sales to Latin America=~<Asia and 
Russia dropped. 

Import increases came from the East Indies, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. Imports from Great Britain and Japan declined. 








Postwar planning program of National Resources Planning Board is just a rep- 





etition of former suggestions. "Shelf" of public works is nothing new. 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this . 
basic material. 
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YOU CANNOT safely advertise the re- 
tail price of your article at a figure lower 
than that for which the article is actually 
sold. The Federal Trade Commission has 
proceeded against a motor car company 
for failing to state the “true retail price” 
in its advertisements. Actual F.O.B. prices 
will be approved. 


+ + * 


YOU CAN exchange old bonds for new 
under a refinancing plan of a corporation 
without paying income taxes on the gain 
realized under the exchange. The Board of 
Tax Appeals holds that such transactions 
are not subject to taxation as gains under 
federal income tax laws. 


* 7 ~ 


YOU CANNOT, as a motor truck op- 
erator, fail to observe Wage-Hour Law 
regulations for your office employes. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission limits 
its jurisdiction over motor carrier employes 
to drivers, drivers’ helpers, mechanics and 
loaders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a securities broker, ex- 
ecute an order as agent of an investor and 
; sell stock at a price different from that 
being offered currently by an underwriting 
syndicate. However, if you act for your 
own account, the public offering price 
must be maintained, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission rules. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps disregard your re- 
sale price maintenance contract with a 
manufacturer if the manufacturer offers a 
combination package, which, in effect, 
lowers the price for the individual item. A 
New Jersey court holds that such action 
by the manufacturer constitutes an aban- 
donment of the fixed price under the New 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Jersey Fair Trade Law. Other states have 
similar laws. 


*” + * 


YOU CAN, if a federal court decision 
in Kentucky is upheld, resist a back-wage 
suit under the Wage-Hour Law, if your 
employe fails to establish that he, as well 
as your company, is engaged in interstate 
commerce. Both employer and employe 
must be engaged in interstate commerce, 
the court held. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT always rely upon the 
Government, in tax actions, to press a suit 
through the courts on the same grounds 
on which the action originally was based. 
The Supreme Court holds that circuit 
courts have authority to reverse decisions 
of the Board of Tax Appeals on points 
which were not raised when the case orig- 
inally was heard, if the purpose is to avoid 
miscarriages of justice. 


* > * 


YOU CANNOT, under the New Jersey 
Fair Trade Law, agree with another man- 
ufacturer to fix a combination price for 
your articles and enforce that price under 
a resale price maintenance contract. Such 
agreements, a New Jersey court holds, are 
“horizontal” and not “vertical” price agree- 
ments, and, therefore, are barred by law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, avoid Wage-Hour 
Law restrictions if more than 50 per cent 
of your business is retail and intrastate. A 
federal district court holds that employes 
of a hat-cleaning establishment, 75 per cent 
of whose business is intrastate, are exempt 
from the act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in New York, obtain an in- 
junction to prevent a union from picketing 
your establishment because some of the in- 
gredients you use in manufacturing are 
bought from a plant that is involved in a 
labor dispute. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to reduce a 
union agreement to writing and then ex- 
pect a union to consider any of your 
counterproposals to a bargaining contract. 
The Labor Board holds that a union is 
justified in refusing to consider any em- 
ployer proposals if the employer will not 
sign any contract. 
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... and the hand that 
holds the throttle helps 


CLOSE THE SALE 


AnErie Engineer 
speaking: “A big 
sale it was, too, 
son. The first 
order our ship- 
per had received 
from this firm 
down East—a 
trial order, I believe. And it just 
had to be delivered on time! That’s 
where we came in. We delivered on 
time the first time and helped close 
the sale. Might say we help hold 
that business, too—by delivering 
on time.” * * * 





To the man in the cab goes much 
of the credit for Erie’s amazing 
year-in-and-year-out record of on- 
time deliveries. There’s a schedule 
to keep—and Erie’s high-speed 
freight schedules call for no delays. 
So the hand on the throttle is 
mighty important to every shipper. 

Not only the engineer but every 
man on the Erie is wedded to the 
creed—the freight must go through 
safely and on time. When time 
means money—when the sale 
hinges on fast delivery, call your 
Erie Agent. He will handle all 
your shipping problems. Park 
your worries with him. Or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HEAVY OUTY 


Ce ee 








SIXTY 


exciting years 


The story of Los Angeles—the 
city that grew from 12,000 in 
1881 to over 1,500,000 in 1941 
—and the newspaper that kept 
pace . . told in the exciting 
“History of Los Angeles 
Times”, just off the press. A 
copy will be sent upon request. 
Address, Promotion Depart- 
ment... 


Los Angeles 


TIMES 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
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INDEX 


The United States News 


An index to Volume VIII (January to 
June, 1940) of The United States News is 
now available, and Volume IX (July to De- 
cember, 1940) will be ready shortly. 

These indexes list by subject and indi- 
viduals the material covered, and refer to 
issue and page number where the subject 
is treated or the views of individuals re- 
ported. 

Activities of departments of the Federal 
Government are extensively indexed under 
separate headings. 

Indexes are 50 cents per volume; $1.00 a 
year. Send remittance to 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Washington, D. C. 




















PLAZA excellence 

is one of New York’s 
abiding traditions 
—but, do you know 
that Plaza rates 


are moderateP 


HENRY A. ROST 
President and Managing Director 


The PLA Z A Mane 


Facing Central Park 
FIFTH AVENUE, 58th to 59th STREETS 
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The Biggest Buyers in History: 
Donald Nelson and His OPM Staff 


To execute the most tremendous single 
purchasing program in history, in the 
shortest possible time, is the staggering 
job of six-foot-plus, 200-pound-plus Don- 
ald Marr Nelson and his staff in the Pur- 
chasing Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

As Mr. Nelson himself points out, the 
program is so huge that no longer can it 
be said: “We need so many of these 
things, and so much of this, and such-and- 
such a quantity of that.” Instead: “We 
need all, of everything, that we can pos- 
sibly make.” In the words of the Pur- 
chasing Director: “It is the greatest thing 
of its kind we have ever tried to organize.” 

In directing all the Army and Navy 
purchases in the all-out defense program, 
Mr. Nelson deals with figures so astro- 
nomical that they are almost impossible 


to grasp. The Army alone, for example, 
already has bought 37,000,000 pairs of 
socks, 8,000,000 pairs of shoes, 1,400,000 
mattresses, 1,600,000 beds and cots, 7, 
000,000 hats, 17,000,000 pairs of pants, 
and 10,000,000 cotton khaki shirts. In 
the last four months the Army has bought 
more woolen underwear than the entire 
country normally uses in one year. These 
figures are merely purchases up to date; 
they do not include the millions of items 
to be bought in the months ahead. 

Further examples: The Army, to date, 
has bought 113,000 motor trucks, 25,000 
trailers, 49,000 radios, 106,000 telephones 
and 144,000 miles of telephone wire and 
cable. For airplanes alone, the Government 
is spending $2,250,000,000. 

Take the grocery bill: Every day the 
Army buys about 1,000,000 pounds of 
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meat and meat products; more than 600,- 
000 pounds of potatoes, 500,000 pounds of 
fresh fruit, and bread worth $50,000. To 
Army mess tables every day 500 tons of 
fresh vegetables find their way. 

To Don Nelson, who, incidentally, 
would rather be a farmer than anything 
else, such a shopping list is duck soup. 
Most of his 52 years have been spent in 
handling mass purchasing problems for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. As executive vice 
president of that firm, however, Mr. Nel- 
son has been at the other end of the trade 
line also: He has been one of the world’s 
greatest sellers as well as buyers. 

To help him in his task, Purchasing 
Director Nelson says he has called into his 
division “the best brains the business 
world can supply.” At present, these as- 
sistants are divided into six chief branches, 
to direct the various, complex duties now 
facing the Purchasing Division. 


What the Division Chiefs Do 

John P. Sanger, vice president of the 
United States Gypsum Co., heads the In- 
dustrial and Strategic Materials Branch, 
controlling the purchase of all raw mate- 
rials. The chief of the Equipment and Sup- 
plies Branch is Donald G. Clark, formerly 
director of purchases for the Gulf Oil 
Corp. In charge of the Subsistence (food) 
Branch is Howard B. Cunningham, previ- 
ously with the National Biscuit Co. as 
purchasing director. The Clothing and 
Equipage Branch is directed by Walter 
Becker, former head buyer for New York’s 
J. C. Penney Co. To handle the actual 
Army and Navy contracts is the function 
of the Contract Clearance Branch, under 
Hiram S. Brown, retired Army officer. 
Blueprinting the whole job is the responsi- 
bility of the Planning and Cost Estimating 
Branch, headed by Eric A. Camman, part- 
ner in the New York accounting firm of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

Immediately under Mr. Nelson, as dep- 
uty director, is Douglas C. MacKeachie, 
former New England purchasing director 
for the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Milton 
Katz, Harvard law professor, serves as 
counsel to the division. Special advisers to 
Director Nelson are Frank M. Folsom, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Goldblatt Bros., 
Chicago; and Albert J. Browning, president 
of the United Wall Paper Factories, Chi- 
cago. Finally, serving as liaison officers for 
the Army and Navy are Brig. Gen. R. H. 
Jordan and Rear Admiral Charles Conard. 

Under the present defense program, the 
Army and Navy, through their scores of 
procurement agencies, are doing all the 
actual buying. They draw up their own 
schedules of the things they want, and of 
when they must have them. They sign 
the contracts. The job of OPM’s Division 
of Purchases is to give the Army and 
Navy advice and practical help in getting 
what they want when they want it; and 
to see that the goods are bought at as 
low a price as possible in order to soften 
the impact on civilian economy. ' 
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Owners call them 


“CARS WITH BRAINS” 


and Studebaker engineerin¢ 
is the reason 





What motoring “first’’ is on the way here ? Pictured above are William S. James, chief engineer, and 
Roy E. Cole, vice president in charge of engineering, at Studebaker. They head a staff of brilliant men 
who command the respect of all automotive engineers for their development of “firsts,” for their stead- 
fast refusal to produce inferior designs, for their masterly efficiency and fast action on tough problems. 


psa eeengeer cars run smoothly, 
dependably, with scarcely any driv- 
ing effort, because—along with many 
other advancements—Studebaker engi- 
neers have pioneered more successful 
automatic controls for cars than any 
other group in the automobile business. 


Studebaker owners enjoy these advan- 
tages, because Studebaker is an independ- 
ent—and, for that reason, has always 
attracted to its research laboratories and 
engineering staff men of initiative and 
long-range vision. 


Right now, as always, Studebaker’s 
brilliant engineers, able production ex- 
ecutives and expert craftsmen, are ready 
Craftsmen averaging 44 years of age for you with America’s most advanced 

axd 13 years on their jobs! cars—the brilliant-performing Cham- 


There’s no group like Studebaker’s mastercrafts- pion, Commander and President. 
men in any other automobile factory. Pictured 
is Wm. C. Zetowski, a Studebaker man since 


1903. Studebakers stay free from costly repairs, + | l D K BAKE R 
high allowances as used cars, because 


brin 
’s painstaking craf dl 
cog Tomek ren for a lifeime. 148 GREAT INDEPENDENT 
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Your Next Year’s Tax Return Made Easy 
By Our Own Einstein 


Anybody can become a member of an “America First” or- 
ganization, but you have to have what it takes to make America 
last. 

The “last” in that sentence refers to a dollar—your dollar. 
The one you will be giving to the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
we mean. As the Yankees trot on the field for the crucial game 
of the World Series with the Berlin Buzzards, we answer their 
yell of, “Give ’em the Axis,” with “Give ’em the tax, the tax, 
the tax.” 

If taxes are going to make America last through the pres- 
ent international upheaval, every businessman is going to merit 
the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Distinguished serv- 
ice is what he gives and 
cross is what he will be. 

It was bad enough for 
Congress to pass a bill in 
October retroactive to prof- 
4 its earned since January. 

Some were inclined to dis- 
pute the legality of the process, but the courts ruled that Con- 
gress can tax a man on money he hasn’t got, since the Supreme 
Court declared the Government could pay a farmer for crops 
he didn’t raise. 

However, it is the taxes that are just around the corner, and 
not the ones hanging around your neck, that deserve sober 
attention. It is our privilege to be an old fraternity brother of 
the Ways and Means Committee’s janitor, from whom we ob- 
tained a rough draft of the 1942 excess profits tax return. 

A person who has kept his business afloat through the last 
decade might, with reason, ask what in tarnation an excess 
profit is, anyhow. The answer is simple. An excess profit is 
the amount of money you have left, if any, after you have 
paid all your other taxes. 

The 1942 excess profits tax return, as tentatively prepared 
by Congress, reads as follows: 

A: How much money did you make, honest and truly, in 1941? 

Your answer must include your winnings from matching 
pennies with the office boy while waiting for some business to 
turn up. The next line on the instructions reads: 

B: Now double that amount and add the year of your birth, 
your telephone number and the figures on your automobile tag. 

It really is a parlor trick, you see, because the next ques- 
tion is: 

How much did it cost you to operate your business in 1941? 

Forthwith, you start figuring on pay rolls, materials, station- 
ery, depreciation, insurance, entertainment and so on. 

But whoa, back up! The next line on the tax blank reads: 
add the cost of operating your business to A and B. 

You may think that is the reverse of what you ought to do, 
but, if you will turn to page 23 of the tax return, where it says 
“Instructions” in fine print, you will learn that, “inasmuch as 
no business can make a profit without expenditure, it is only 
proper that expenses should be subject to taxation.” The 
principle, while novel, is sound. If you buy a house, you can’t 
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deduct the cost from your personal income tax; if you live jp 
an apartment, you can’t subtract the rent. Well, why should 
you be permitted to subtract the cost of doing business from 
its earnings? 

However, the Government gives you a break. The next in. 
struction is: If in or during the fiscal year you were a fiduciary 
or a@ common carrier sub- 
ject to demurrage not (a) 
included in accounts re- 
ceiwvable or (b) issued as 
debentures hypothecated to 
subsidiaries or (c) included 
in working capital under 
line 7, Schedule C, or (d 
to w inc.) not sold ex- 
rights with fixed charges accruing to the floating debt of said 
legal depository, have a cigar. 

Now then, the sum you arrive at represents the “normal” 
tax on your excess profits. That is only the beginning. You 
must also compute the surtax and the defense tax, and even 
then you are not finished. 

The 1941 surtax will be computed on how much you wish 
you had made. Suppose you told your wife: “I wish I had 
earned a million dollars more last year, because then maybe | 
could meet your department store bills.” Well, the surtax on 
the million you wish you had earned will be $80,000. That 
will be just $20,000 shy of the appropriation to finance a con- 
gressional committee appointed to investigate tax evasion. 

There are two kinds of defense tax. One is to help pay for 
the national defense. The other is the money you set aside to 
hire a lawyer to defend you against the Government’s charges 
that you cheated on your tax return. 

The final items comprise the carpet tax, the thumb tax and 
heart attacks. These need no explanation, we trust. 

So there you are. What it amounts to is simply this. You 
say to the Government: “Okay, last year I made this much 
profit. Here it is, all of it.” 

And the Government says to you: “Okay, we will consider 
that the first quarterly installment on what you owe us.” 

But nobody should begrudge paying taxes. Where else would 
the Government get the money to pay the contractors who are 
paying hitherto underprivileged male ballet dancers and lingerie 
clerks $12 a day as carpenters for not building Army camps’ 

Of course, one way to avoid paying an excess profits tax i 
not to make any profits at all. That is difficult because the 
Government has a monopoly on deficit financing, an 
it is against the law for individuals or corporations 
emulate the New Deal by 
getting richer each year by 
going progressively broke. 

Anyhow, what’s to prt 
vent Congress from mak- 
ing the tax law retroat 
tive all the way back t 
1929? 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Distribution of Employment 


Sir:—Relative to the much-discussed 
problem of the countless hundreds of peo- 
ple unemployed, attention is called to the 
following: 

Here in our city you can go to hundreds 
and hundreds of homes where the father, 
mother and probably some of the grown 
children are out of work; again, you can 
go into as many or more homes where 
man and wife, and probably some of the 
grown children, are all employed. 

Why, oh why, in the name of all that 
is just and fair, does our “new deal” 
Government not regulate this matter, 
thereby compelling the wife at least to 
remain at home (provided, of course, the 
husband is able to work) ? 

In other words, why not regulate this 
state of affairs so there is a wage earner 
in every family or home? 

Cedar Rapids, lowa Newett F. ALDERMAN 


* * * 


Amending the Wagner Act 


The following letter was received 
too late for inclusion in the symposi- 
um printed in the issue of March 14 
on the question, “Should the Wagner 
Act be amended to require elections 
for bargaining agents so as to prevent 
strikes?” 

(by telegraph) 


Sir:—Section 7 of the Wagner Act ex- 
pressly declares that employes shall have 
the right to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. In 
direct contravention of this declaration, 
labor unions are today forcing employers 
to sign closed-shop contracts in many 
cases where they admit they do not repre- 
sent a majority of the employes, and in 
some cases where they represent none. 

An amendment. to the Wagner Act 
which would outlaw strikes by unions 
which have not established their right to 
representation before the Labor Board is 
the only apparent method of correcting 
this travesty. 

San Francisco, Calif. Amon E. Ror 
President, San Francisco 
Employers Council 


* * * 


Errors of Versailles 

Sir:—In your issue of January 10 you 
state: “It is universally acknowledged 
that the Treaty of Versailles was unjust 
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and wicked.” It was also universally ac- 
knowledged, before the time of Columbus, 
that the earth was flat. 

Far from being universally acknowledged 
that the treaty was unjust and wicked, 
there are millions who believe the treaty 
was too lenient and tempered with too 
much mercy. The Allies should not have 
left a stone upon a stone. They had the 
wild beast caged, but they did not have 
enough gumption to keep it caged, with the 
result that Huns are again making a sham- 
bles of Europe. It never pays to be lenient 
with thugs and cutthroats. 


Hong Kong, China M. J. Hocan 


+ * * 


On Sinking Our Shipments 

Sir:—“Can Our Shipbuilders Meet U- 
Boat Threat?” (U.S.N., March 14) and 
several other estimates I’ve read showing 
that ships cannot be produced to replace 
those destroyed by intense Nazi effort to 
close the Atlantic raise the question, “So 
what?” 

Perhaps a study to ascertain when the 
solution point in sinkings will render ship- 
ments useless is in order, and thus allow 
the U.S. to stop making munitions. 

Is there a way out? 

Sarasota, Fla. Cox. A. U. FAuLKNER 


* * * 


Freedom of the Seas 


Sir:—There is one phase of the problem 
of ultimate peace to which, I think, imme- 
diate consideration is highly desirable. 
With our extensive building program, and 
with the losses suffered by England, we 
are soon going to find ourselves taking her 
place as “mistress of the seas.” What then 
will be our policy in regard to the old prob- 
lem of the freedom of the seas? 

England, in the past, has been none too 
tactful in her attitude toward this ques- 
tion. We ourselves have argued with her 
and fought with her about it. It is the 
basis of the contentions of the “have-nots” 
against the “haves,” and, in my opinion, it 
was the fundamental cause of the last 
war and also of this war. What are we go- 
ing to do about it when we have the say? 
Englewood, N. J. C. B. Cuapin 





Years ago we got 
. . - Armco Research created a highly 


ready for today 


refined, extra-durable iron; electrical 
sheet steel for more efficient motors, 
generators and transformers; a galva- 
nized sheet that takes and preserves 
paint; another zinc-coated sheet that can 
be formed severely —and many other 
special sheets for exacting uses. “Getting 
ready” also included importantly the 
ArMCcO-invented continuous rolling mill, 
which tripled flat-rolled steel produc- 
tion. When peace comes, Armco Re- 
search will be ready to meet the needs 
of that day with iron, steel and stainless 
steel that make better products at lower 
costs. The American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., 1181 Curtis 
St., Middletown, Ohio. 


















PHILADELPHIA 
steps out! 


New OWNERSHIP AND MANAGE- 
MENT never took over the direction of a 
great metropolitan newspaper at a more 
opportune moment. 


@ National preparedness is avalanching 
money and men into the Philadelphia area. 
Idle factory space is being absorbed at the 
rate of 1,000,000 sq. ft. a month. A re- 
inspired city pulses with a new spirit. Phila- 
delphia is on the march! 


@ To represent—to interpret—and to stim- 
ulate this new spirit is the task to which 
the new ownership of the EVENING PUB- 
LIC LEDGER has assigned itseif. 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Crystallizing of War Sentiment . . . Tom Corcoran 
For Navy Post? . . . Toward Firmer Antistrike Stand 


High Navy officials are arguing that it 
is better for the Navy itself to keep its 
warships and to use them in protect- 
ing convoys of merchant vessels going 
to England than it is to turn those 
warships over to the British for use. 


x kk 


President is not convinced that the 
public at present is in the mood to ac- 
cept convoying by the United States 
Navy as necessary. Other ways to get 
the same result are under study. 


xk 


White House was surprised as well as 
pleased by the way people accepted 
the President’s blunt statement that 
this country is out for “total victory” 
in her aid to Britain. Mr. Roosevelt is 
said by those who talked with him to 
have been in doubt about the reaction 
to strong words that hinted at war. 


x kk 


Attitude of highest officials here is 
hardening on the point of need for 
strong action to get settlement of labor 
disputes in key factories producing de- 
fense materials. 


= 2 0 


A growing inside Army and Navy view 
is that labor leaders are calling strikes 
in small but vital defense factories as 
part of a strategy to gain their end 
of forced unionization without alarm- 
ing the country by a series of big 
strikes in big industries. 


xk * 


President’s job is getting impossibly 
complicated by the mass of world 
problems that are being thrown on top 
of his desk to supplement an already 
big assortment of domestic problems. 


x * * 


Some very important White House 
advisers are concerned over the fact 
that Sidney Hillman’s union is de- 
manding a sharp increase in wages, 
thereby giving the cue to unions every- 
where to follow the leader. The con- 
clusion of workers often is that Hill- 
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man speaks for the White House and 
that his union would not act unless 
wage demands were part of the pres- 
ent policy. 


x kek 


Prospects are that Tom Corcoran will 
get an important post in the defense 
setup, probably as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


=" 2 @ 


An entirely new set of administrative 
machinery is to be created to operate 
lend-lease from this end. It will be 
part of the over-all Office for Emer- 
gency Management. 


xk kk 


Marriner Eccles is making almost no 
headway with his program for broad- 
ening the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board as a means of keeping 
any credit expansion under control. 
Henry Morgenthau has his own ideas 
about using the Treasury rather than 
the FRB to handle any money control 
powers. 


* & & 


Mr. Roosevelt was more fagged at the 
start of his present vacation than at 
any time in recent years. It’s the Pres- 
ident’s nature to try to tackle all of 
the big problems that come his way, 
delegating specific authority only 
where forced. He keeps a line on all 
important Government activities. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt will use his present 
short vacation to make up his mind on 
details of the next moves to be made 
for aiding Britain. In Washington, the 
President is pressed from so many 
directions by officials, each with a pet 
idea, that it is difficult to gain per- 
spective. 


x kk 


High officials had about decided to 
take over the plant of one large in- 
dustrial concern in this country in 
order to settle a labor dispute when 
another official pointed out that even 








if they did draft the industry they 
would have no more ideas about how 
to end the strike than has the present 
employer. 


x kk 


President is assured by his leaders in } 
Congress that there are votes on hand 
to approve an appropriation for start. 
ing development of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 


x k 


The swing of public opinion away 
from isolationism is being credited as 
the cause of the shift of important 
newspaper publishing interests to sup- 
port of the aid-to-Britain program. 


xk * 


British representatives in this coun- 
try are showing concern over reports 
that Britain is “going totalitarian’ 
and are seeking to reassure the Ameri- 
can public on this score. ; 


kkk 


Friends of Harry Hopkins say that 
one of the reasons why he enjoys the 
confidence of President Roosevelt is 
that he knows how to keep state 
secrets. 


xk kk 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter is continuing 
to be a close adviser to the President 
on many important phases of do- 
mestic and foreign policy as well 4 
on appointments to key governmen- 
tal positions, just as he was before his 
appointment to the Supreme Court. 


= & ® 


Some Latin-American nations at 
proving very coy in their attitude 
toward the request on the part of the 
United States for co-operative de 
velopment of air and naval bases it 
South America. 


x kk 


Sidney Hillman will leave Washingt 
soon for a vacation. He has not cof 
pletely recovered from the illness thé 
took him to a hospital last Januaty. 
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Radio City, New York, world 
center of broadcasting, where 
several thousands of radio's 
400,000 workers are employed 


Your Radio Helps Employ 
400,000 People! 


‘OU LISTEN to the radio, do you 

ever stop to think of the thou- 
sands of people employed because 
you own a radio set—because you 
are listening? The radio industry em- 
ploys directly 400,000 persons, and 
indirectly hundreds of thousands of 
others. From the research laboratory 
to the song on the air, the employees 
of radio are at your beck and call. 
They earn their living in jobs which 
only two decades ago did not exist. 


An Endless Procession of Workers 
Long before the radio set ‘‘went onthe 
air’ in your home it helped to give 
employment to an army of workers 
from lumbermen to cabinetmakers, 
from the miners who mined the cop- 
per and iron, to the electrical engi- 
neers who designed the circuits that 
perform the magic. And, of course, 
there are those who fashion the metal 


chassis; those who make the plastics 
and the vacuum tubes. 

Radio employment is an endless 
procession—as endless as the produc- 
tion belts that constantly carry new in- 
struments tothe public, orthe research 
that constantly plans improved instru- 
ments for the future. There are factory 
workers, salesmen, advertising men, 
artists, printers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and many others who work in radio 
because people in the United States 
have installed 50,000,000 radios in 
their homes and automobiles, and will 
want 10,000,000 more radios this year. 


The People Behind the Programs 
Each broadcast program has its actors, 
but behind every voice or song you 
hear, behind every comedian, opera 
and drama, are the program planners, 
script writers, technicians, announc- 
ers, sound-effects men, control oper- 


RADIO CITY, N.Y. 


ators, and thousands of clerical help- 
ers. Broadcasters alone employ many 
thousands of men and women in 850 
stations, while radio-telegraph stations 
ashore and afloat, aircraft and police 
radio, add greatly to the roster of 
radio and to the payrolls of America, 


New Gateways of Employment 
Constantly developing new products 
and services through research, radio is 
ever widening the gateway of employ- 
ment. Television holds the promise of 
another new industry developed by 
American enterprise, to create em- 
ployment and raise the American 
standard of living. 

Through the purchase of a radio 
you did your bit as an employer of 
people unseen, and that role is always 
yours as long as you own a radio— 
while it works for you it enables others 
to work, too. 


4) RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ae 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. * Radiomarine Corporation of America * RCA Laboratories 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. «+ R.C. A. Communications, Inc. + RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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Ahead for MILDNESS...for BETTER TASTE and COOLER SMOKING 





...that’s what smokers want these days and Chesterfields 
are quick to give it with their right combination of the | 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos...They Satisfy. 

Everywhere you look you see those friendly 

white packages...it’s the smoker's cigarette. 


— CHESTERFIELD 


Copyright 1941, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co 








